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LABORATORY METHOD IN ENGLISH TEACHING" 


CARL W. ZIEGLER 
Central High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


The gentleman who approached me as I descended from the day 
coach at Osceola City was a delightfully healthy and cheerful- 
looking individual. So rested and optimistic did he appear and so 
full of genuine surplus vitality did he show himself that I could 
scarcely admit that he was my old friend Jackson, who had two 
years previous left my old town to become the head of the English 
department in the Osceola City High School. I felt almost certain 
that I was having a very pleasant joke imposed upon me, and that 
I should soon meet again the worried, dyspeptic face of my old 
friend. 

As we ran rapidly, in the lively little runabout, through the 
manufacturing district of the city, I became even more convinced 
that I was being entertained by one of the city’s successful business 
men who had been persuaded to act as my host during my visit in 
Osceola City. Ina quiet, offhand manner he showed a remarkable 
familiarity with current events; he had read even so recent a novel 
as The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me, not hurriedly for the 
purpose of expressing a classroom sententious verdict as to its value 
as a piece of literature, but sympathetically, in a leisurely manner, 
as I remembered to have read a novel one summer a long 

*Read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Pittsburgh, July 
18, 1918. 
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time before. His clever criticism of a late volume of poetry 
entitled Ardours and Endurances, his references to May magazine 
articles of literary and historical value, aroused in me for the three 
hundred and fifty-first time this year my angry condemnation of a 
condition among English teachers such that a very large minority 
have time and energy enough to live only in the Cimmerian realms 
of student compositions and prescribed classics, whence they 
listen in tortured ecstasy to the dim and distant discussions upon 
the charms of modern literature and real living. 

As our machine slowed down in front of the large, substantial, 
neat-appearing high school, I ventured to express my suspicions 
concerning my companion’s identity. As we stopped before the 
school he grasped my hand and gave vent to such a clear, whole- 
some, unaffected laugh that he stimulated me for the entire day. 

“Good joke,” he chuckled; ‘‘I’ll tell it at our next meeting of 
English teachers. I don’t wonder at your suspicions. Come 
along and I’ll show you how I managed to change.” 

“Of course,” my friend told me as we opened the door of one 
of the laboratory rooms, “we have to admit that we could]accom- 
plish very little in our department without the long school day with 
double, consecutive periods for each class. It is this double period, 
combined with the idea of supervised study, on which our entire 
plan is based.” 

At one end of the room which we had entered there was a row of 
low bookcases in which one perceived not only well-tested texts on 
modern history but also the most up-to-date pamphlets and 
volumes on modern social conditions, on democracy, and on the 
present war. On one wall were large, clear maps of the European 
and Asiatic countries, indicating by a thin red thread the positions 
of our armies and those of the enemy at that time; on another wall 
was a remarkably accurate map of our own country, showing the 
location of the different cantonments. Pictures of statesmen, 
inventors,.explorers, and generals were suspended from the wall; 
a few excellent reproductions of famous historical paintings were 
conspicuous. In one corner the flags of the Allies were artistically 
grouped; in another was a cabinet containing collections of post 
cards illustrating historic monuments, buildings, and scenes, to be 
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used for examination by hand or in the reflectoscope at the rear of 
the room. The victrola cabinet was filled with records of the 
national hymns of the Allies, together with other patriotic airs and 
marches of these nations. A moving-picture machine occupied one 
corner, and the usual bulletin board was located near one of the 
large windows. 

The comfortable chairs were arranged in a hollow-square forma- 
tion in the manner of my old seminar room at college. To each was 
attached by a neat cord a copy of a student’s dictionary, which was 
placed on a rack underneath when not in use. 

“How many of your pupils used to look up unfamiliar words in 
magazines or newspaper articles which they read?” asked my 
friend, as we watched six or seven pupils studying seemingly with — 
interest the pages of what is generally considered the dryest book in 
the world. He did not wait for a reply but led me over to the 
interior of the square, where there were three large tables covered 
with several copies of all the standard magazines and one local and 
one well-known metropolitan newspaper. 

“Why, this is a history room, not an English room?” I uttered 
the words in a questioning tone to my companion in order to get 
his reaction. 

“Tt’s both,” was his rejoinder. “We don’t worry here any 
longer about strict distinctions in studies. Every class in our 
school is an English class, but particularly the history class. Two 
years ago our English department started this course in teaching 
modern history through current magazines and newspapers, work- 
ing backward and referring, as occasion arose, to the events of the 
past. This year we persuaded the history department to take 
charge of it; but it’s genuine English-composition work, isn’t it?” 

I was more and more convinced that Jackson was right, as I 
noticed what the students were accomplishing under the wise 
guidance of the quiet, active teacher in charge. One individual 
was working on the local news, another on the athletic pages, a 
third was digesting the national events, a fourth was mastering the 
international field outside of the war operations, and a fifth was 
preparing to discuss the progress of the war itself. Others were 
evidently following through current magazines the treatment of 
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particular subjects, such as aéroplanes, the labor situation, or food 
production. 

“During the year,” explained my friend, “each pupil spends 
two weeks on each department of the paper, and he is expected to 
glance over the editorial page each day to discover if there are any 
comments on any subject in his department. He also receives four 
or more opportunities to develop for four consecutive weeks through 
an examination of the current periodicals some particular topic in 
which he is especially interested.” 

‘But when do these pupils recite ?’’ I asked. 

“Today at the very next period,” my guide replied. “‘Occasion- 
ally, however, we keep a class here for a double period to listen to a 
lantern lecture and to victrola selections illustrating their work. 
Very often we permit them to remain here for two consecutive 
periods to work as you see them doing at present; as a result they 
frequently have to perform what we used to call recitations only 
twice a week. You would find yourself right at home in one of 
their recitation periods, for they are following out—I think a little 
more successfully—the same methods that you are trying to prac- 


. tice at home. There will be one student presiding as chairman, 


another as critic, and a third as secretary. The entire class will be 
taking notes or writing down directly in their notebooks the pro- 
ceedings of the class. Pupils studying stenography and type- 
writing use this material for their work in those classes. We try 
to persuade pupils to do as much out-of-school work as they can, 
but the keeping of these notebooks up to date is the only required 
work outside of their activities in these laboratory periods.” 

“But doesn’t the presence of a teacher with these pupils all the 
time destroy their power of initiative, their independence?” I 
asked, thinking of a possible objection from some theorist. 

“Now, honestly, you don’t believe that, do you?” inquired 
Jackson. ‘You know Osceola City is an industrial city, and more 
than so per cent of our population come from homes where good 
magazines and newspapers are rarely seen, and where what is read 
is read in the most careless, thoughtless manner imaginable. Now 
what would you think of a teacher in the manual-training depart- 
ment who day after day told his pupils how to make things, what 
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to avoid, and why certain things were to be done, but for the most 
part criticized only the completed products instead of exerting a 
strenuous effort to have these constructed in his presence as he 
wished, although he was well aware that in the majority of the 
homes of his pupils the habit had been contracted of making them 
in a pitifully careless manner. We, nevertheless, too often expect 
our pupils to read, to select, to judge, to take notes, in a manner 
quite contrary to all their own habits and those of their parents, 
simply because we tell them to do so. Of course we used to obtain 
some results even with our frightfully wasteful methods, but I 
believe that here in Osceola City we are getting results with go 
per cent of our students instead of with a possible 50 per cent.” 

“But what about the expense of all these magazines and papers 
in even one of your laboratory rooms ?” I inquired, making a rapid 
calculation. 

“Our pupils are paying for it all at present,” I was told, “at 
the rate of five cents a week. Next year, however, the Board of 
Education has agreed to bear the expense of outfitting our labora- 
tories just as they now bear the expense of the scientific labo- 
ratories.”’ 

“Could they not read these in the general school library or even 
in the public library ?”’ I suggested, anxious to justify my own 
method of procedure. 

“To be sure they could,” Jackson laughed, “‘but do you recall 
how much time used to be lost in sending your pupils from the study 
hall to the library? There was the time consumed going and 
coming away, and more time looking up magazines or books; and 
there was the grave possibility that through some miscalculation 
someone else would be using the magazines that your pupils wished. 
Do you remember how some of the pupils who needed most of all 
to form habits of honesty and unselfishness would succeed in taking 
a reference book away from the library? Do you remember also 
how much energy was wasted through lack of knowledge of just 
how to go about one’s reading, and as a result what slipshod habits 
were developed or at least not counteracted? Worst of all, recall 
what a satisfying opportunity it was for the drone and the bluffer 
to impose upon other students by merely copying down what some 
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other pupil had read. Were you developing habits worth while 
among the majority of your students, or were you by this method 
simply strengthening, in many, many cases, unfortunate habits 
already acquired? I realize that the trained librarian strove her 
best to overcome these evils, but what could she do with the large 
number of pupils who used to make raids into her land? Through- 
out the building, we have six of these laboratories fitted out some- 
what similarly to this, where most of our pupils work. Here we 
place only those reference books which will be used by the classes 
coming to these rooms. I think you'll enjoy the typical English 
room even more than this.” 

I did. It was more familiar, more homelike in many ways. 
Those rich, sunset-tinged paintings of the Holy Grail by Abbey, 
that series of portraits of modern authors, that tantalizing list of 
victrola records for the plays of Shakespeare, for the poems of 
Robert Burns, and for the poetry of Alfred. Tennyson! How I 
wished I could bring one of my classes here! Most of all I appre- 
ciated the little raised stage at one end of the room, with the neat, 
buff draw curtains and the brown burlap screens of various sizes 
which could be used for the forming of wings and backgrounds as 
desired. I learned that the manual-training depa:tment had con- 
structed these screens, and that the art division of the school had 
painted the neat designs of doors and windows and trees which could 
be adjusted in connection with the screens in order to give a hint 
of realism to a production. 

The class in this room was to spend a full ninety minutes on the 
third act of Macbeth, which they were to perform before the Senior 
Literary Society on the coming Friday. For forty-five minutes the 
members of the most intellectually inclined group in the class would 
be busy reading different articles on the characters of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth; later on these would either take the parts of the 
principal characters or act as critics as to their proper imper- 
sonation. The girls specializing in domestic art had charge of the 
costumes and were examining all the material they could discover 
treating of how the actors and actresses of the past had dressed for 
the different parts. The more practical boys were arranging for the 
exits and entrances of the characters and for the location of different 
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pieces of furniture and scenery. They were also preparing brief 
prologues for each scene, to call the attention of the audience to just 
what the setting of each should be if it were historically exact. 

“Do you remember how pitifully I used to teach poetry?” 
asked my friend as he urged me into another classroom. “I would 
either assign the poetry to be read at home or in the library and 
then quiz the pupils on it, or exhaust myself reading and lecturing 
on it in the recitation period. The marvel of it was that through 
my efforts, which I believe were conscientious, and through the 
genuine charm of poetry many of my pupils did acquire what I 
wished. Yet I knew very well that half of my class even when they 
were earnest and liked me personally used to take up the volume 
of poems we were supposed to enjoy and sit down at home to read 
the assignments over rapidly just as so much material to be covered 
and remembered as well as possible. The leisurely appreciation of 
poetry, the meditation, the imagination that should make it worth 
while, how could the pupils, unless their fathers and mothers read 
with them, read a poem wisely when they knew that the more 
formal subjects were lurking in ambush for them that same evening ? 
I think we’re doing things better here. 

“These pupils come in here and read and discuss such poems as 
those in the fourth book of the Golden Treasury, or the more modern 
ones dealing with the war and other subjects. We don’t see how 
many poems we can read, but how much pleasure and comprehen- 
sion and inspiration we can gather from each. We don’t force a 
pupil to discuss poetry which he doesn’t enjoy, but we expect and 
find that everyone can enjoy some poetry. We do expect each one 
to listen to the reading of poems by others, and to keep in his 
notebook a record of the comments made by students.” 

Jackson had almost to drag me away from this class, for I 
longed to hear one husky, red-haired boy’s opinion of Alan Seeger’s 
“T Have a Rendezvous with Death.” In the class into which we 
now hurried the students were reading rapidly modern dramas, 
essays, novels, and poetry for the purpose of arranging programs 
for the literary societies or for the Friday exercises conducted by the 
Seniors before the entire school. The war poets, Alfred Noyes, 
William Dean Howells, were a few of the programs on which the 
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students were engaged. “Each group here is reading for some 
specific purpose, whatever the members wish, within, of course, 
certain broad limitations,” I learned. “Usually these pupils report 
for the old ‘recitation’ not more than once a week. Although 
with our commercial and manual-training groups such as these we 
read current trade and technical magazines to a large extent, yet 
we feel that these pupils need perhaps even more than any others 
to learn during their high-school days to enjoy the very best in our 
modern literature.” 

“‘Let’s finish up with another composition class,” suggested 
Jackson after the long intermission of sixty minutes. “Do you 
remember what a farce oral composition used to be for some of your 
students? If you assigned an article in a magazine, you often 
received from the poorer portion of your class hurriedly prepared 
abstracts or short, almost word-for-word, quotations; if you 
assigned a topic based upon personal experiences, you realized that 
the preparation probably consumed all of a fifteen-minute trip on 
a trolley car or a ten-minute walk from home. As to arrangement, 
consideration, rehearsal—why, they did not intend to be unfair, 
but oral-composition day to very many developed into snap day, 
because they did not have the habit or the will-power to force them- 
selves to do what you told them todo. And those themes—you and 
the pupils did work hard over them and they did improve; but do 
you recall how cleverly your pupils would avoid anything like 
specific details and would give you only vague generalities? And 
yet for years your textbooks had been emphasizing the use of 
specific facts and quotations from authorities. Yet we didn’t 
blame the pupils, because we couldn’t justly. How could children 
from their past experience gather sufficient material without 
reference work to give us anything except the most trite and familiar 
of illustrations? And how much easier it was to read a single 
magazine article and give the gist of that for a theme rather than to 
obtain material from a review of many articles! But here in these 
rooms we see to it that our pupils use all the material available 
before writing or speaking, and in order not to give them intermi- 
nable tasks we assign as limited subjects as possible. We co-operate 
especially well here with the manual-training and domestic-science 
and art departments, as well as with the history course.” 
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I walked around among the pupils to notice the genuine pre- 
paratory work which they were doing under the wise guidance of the 
teacher. One boy was getting up a speech of nomination for a 
friend for a class-night office. He was reading over a newspaper 
clipping containing a nomination speech for a well-known politician 
in his state. A few pupils were working on speeches to be delivered 
before the registration rooms in an effort to sell tickets for the 
monthly entertainment for the benefit of the Red Cross or for the 
sale of Thrift Stamps; some were preparing talks to be delivered at 
meetings of the Boy Scouts or the Girl Scouts and were searching 
for points and quotations to make their talks effective; one student 
was evidently going to speak before an athletic club; two were 
getting ready to make an assault on the board of education to plead 
for an athletic field; others were preparing petitions to be sent to 
the mayor and council of Osceola City in behalf of cleaner streets; 
several were planning constitutions for societies in and out of 
school; a bright-looking boy was framing a speech to be delivered 
on Memorial Day. Business letters were being composed that were 
actually to be sent away. The largest group in the room was 
striving to discover points which would make effective their talks 
before the members of the different Senior classes in the junior high 
school on why they should continue their course in the senior high 
school. It was a real laboratory of activity in which genuine 
preparation was being carried on for genuine activities later. Not 
a single idler was visible, for among them all moved the wide- 
awake teacher in charge to help and advise. 

“The editor of the school paper is here with his entire staff,” 
said Jackson, “getting out the next issue of the best school paper 
in the state. The advertising manager and his assistants are over 
there writing advertisements for different firms whom they wish to 
have advertise in their paper. Several of our boys and girls are 
in the city library working on a debate which takes place next 
Thursday with a neighboring high school.” 

“But don’t you find it hard to find enough subjects to keep these 
pupils busy, without turning to the old, old stand-bys ?”’ I asked. 

“That is the hardest task of all,” my friend admitted, “that, 
and getting my students to outline carefully and rehearse their oral 
compositions before they deliver them. In the Senior class, where 
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the addresses are prepared for public or semipublic occasions, the 
pupils naturally wish to make a good impression, and they do 
rehearse for them. In the lower grades, after the first timidity has 
worn away, in order to urge them on to do their best we try to have 
the pupils speak before a different class each week and never before 
their own group. Often, however, we have to use this period for 
practice in position and delivery. If you should go into some of 
our rooms you would find that we are employing such an old- 
fashioned method as having pupils stand in one part of the room 
and deliver their talks in low tones to another pupil or teacher 
before being permitted to speak before an entire class. 

“The hardest task of all, however, is, as you say, choosing 
subjects, or rather having the pupils choose them. You see I want 
my school to be a laboratory as far as possible to work out oral and 
written compositions that will actually be used. So my community 
and my school must furnish the opportunities, and if these are not 
present I must create situations of genuine personal and social 
interest. Literary, athletic, social, scientific, war-time organiza- 
tions of all kinds, are what I use.” ° 

“And your textbooks,” Imurmured. “I haven’t noticed any.” 

“We have one for the use of the ninth grade,” he told me, “but 
for the other grades each one makes his own textbook as your 
scientific pupil makes his own manual. In this he writes down all’ 
the correct forms for the errors which he is in the habit of making, 
together with all the information of value which he acquires from 
recourse to the books on grammar, rhetoric, and composition to 
which the teacher refers him and also those suggestions which are 
brought out in class discussion. There are a few common errors, a 
few rules for punctuation, a few words commonly mispronounced 
or misspelled, that for forty to ninety minutes a day, two days a 
week, we drill, drill, drill on in our ninth grade until, if you were 
present, you would think that you were in a very old, out-of-date 
school. But I don’t as yet see any way of avoiding that, although 
we try to make our drillwork as interesting as possible. That, 
however, is another story.” 

“But you have introduced nothing new in your scheme,” I made 
bold to assert, as we lounged comfortably in the easy-chairs of the 
principal’s cool office. ‘It’s just supervised study.” 
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“Tt’s a little more than that,” insisted my old friend, leaning 
back in his chair and half closing his eyes, just as he used to do 
when, sitting in front of our fireplace in my library in my home 
town, he would confide to me wistfully some of his dearest hopes and 
most impossible ideals with regard to education. “It’s more than 
that: it’s supervised study with provision for personal initiative 
and individual development combined with the forming of per- 
manent habits of permanent value not only in practical life but also 
during the time of recreation; for you know, after all, what we 
enjoy, how we spend our leisure, is largely the result of what we 
see those around us enjoying; it is just as much a matter of habit 
as anything else. How I used to long to throw around my students 
the same influences toward right thinking, right doing, and wise 
enjoyment of the finest in literature, or painting, or music that 
some of our children received from their homes! That is what 
we are trying now to accomplish here; that is what we are succeed- 


ing in accomplishing.” 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND PATRIOTISM 


E. DUDLEY PARSONS 
West High School, Minneapolis 


In the year 1876 when I was first able to ‘“‘sit up and take nour- 
ishment” my father was sent by the English Good Templars on 
a mission to the negroes of the Carolinas. Leaving us looking 
anxiously after him over the English channel, he arrived in America 
in time to enjoy the great Centennial Exposition before taking up 
his labors. Here he was greatly impressed by the shrewd inven- 
tiveness, the fierce energy, and the broad generosity of the Ameri- 
can people revealed in exhibition, in speech, and in general manner; 
and he departed for the black belt with a decided feeling that not 
only was he the missionary of a culture ages old, but he was also 
the prophet to a newly liberated people of the benevolence of their 
liberators. 

In that spirit he threw himself into his work among the negroes 
with the greatest enthusiasm; but one morning he was rudely 
awakened by a mob which broke into his hotel and stormed up 
into his bedchamber. At its head was the mayor of the city of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, who with uplifted club demanded of my 
father that he promise to leave off all dealing with negroes or have 
his brains beaten out. With English grit—or obstinacy, as you 
will—he refused, and would have been roughly handled if the 
sheriff had not arrived in time to restrain the hot-blooded mayor. 

This experience, however, failed to dampen my father’s admira- 
tion for America. He could not rest until he had brought us to 
see the wonderful land of opportunity. We came to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1883, and were immediately struck by the American 
qualities as we observed them illustrated about us. For instance, 
we saw the reverence paid to the memory of James A. Garfield by 
the continual and solemn march of soldiers past his tomb in the 
beautiful cemetery honored by receiving the beloved president so 
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recently martyred. We were the favored guests of people who tried 
to make us comfortable and happy. We appreciated at once the 
rapid movement and quick adjustment to circumstances that made 
American life distinctive. We were willing to learn the new ways 
and make the new plans required of us, because we believed in the 
land of our dreams and in the people among whom we had deter- 
mined to succeed. 

Then my father took a charge in a rural village about twenty 
miles from Cleveland. Here we suffered from some doubts as to 
the character of Americans. We soon came to understand that 
this was a land of great contradictions, a land wherein virtue easily 
ran into fault. Inventiveness produced shoddy and carelessness, 
since it was a simple matter to “fix” everything or make a “scheme” 
to tide over the difficulty until another adjustment could be planned; 
energy became roughness, often a crafty roughness that made man- 
ners unpleasant and created suspicion; the very generosity of our 
neighbors had a metallic ring that fretted us, and an extravagant 
attitude that made us wonder how people got on by such ruthless 
spending. Moreover in the same breath with compliments and 
inquiries after our health came charges that we were of the race 
that oppressed the colonists and burned the city of Washington. 
In fact some of my school days were made quite miserable through 
my being held responsible for the sins of the Revolution and being 
baited because my enunciation was rather more correct than that 
of the people who wanted to be my benefactors, and wanted me 
to feel that they were. The school that we attended was vilely 
immoral, so that father had to withdraw us in order to save his 
self-respect. We began to feel that we had been greatly mistaken 
about this America; that it was a bully, able to do big things and 
able, too, to boast about its achievements to the belittlement of all 
other nationalities. 

However, hard work and adversity that have saved the minds 
of many people kept us sane and reasonably sweet. Probably our 
English heritage of calm and perseverance saved us as much as 
anything. At any rate we became Americans, all except my 
mother, who to the day of her death prayed with her window open 
toward Jerusalem. We moved along in the same restless current 
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that bore our neighbors hither and thither, doing things, often 
big things, and then doing them over again at a great expense of 
effort. We responded to the appeals for aid that came to us with 
the same readiness as other Americans, and took our place in the 
community without grudging. At the same time we acquired the 
faults that had perplexed us at first; we learned to eat jelly on 
butter, and pile our plates with a multiplicity of indigestible foods; 
we became disrespectful to our parents and a bit rough in our 
language; and we could perform a task in such a manner that it 
was a wonder that some ghost of old days did not arise to warn us. 

We drifted through our school days in many towns, the inhabit- 
ants of which did not know their own minds long at a time, and 
hence wanted to change their pastors, teachers, and other public 
servants as often as they could arrange to do so. These public 
servants themselves, including my Americanized father, wanted to 
find the land of Eldorado just over the high mountains of Dis- 
appointment. During the years that should have been rich with 
opportunity promised by America we were starved in uncultivated 
villages or on the bleak Dakota prairies, starved, of course, in our 
spirits, although our larder scarcely kept pace with growing appe- 
tites. Due to economic pressure only one of us was graduated 
from a high school; the other six found it necessary to explore the 
uncertain city for a chance to live in decent comfort at the sacrifice 
of the culture which they hoped to attain. ; 

The memory of our life as a family keeps insisting that I offer 
some solution to the problem of Americanization, a word that is 
now on the lips of everyone who is carried away by the wind of this 
doctrine or that, and, more forcefully, is whispered by the students 
of life in something of awe. How are we, the elected few who have 
survived the accidents and scorns of life, to answer the pressing 
questions that come to us? How are we to Americanize the folk 
who come prejudiced in favor of America? It would be compara- 
tively easy to convert the unbeliever; but to guide the naive child 
of another culture past the rocks of American blundering, that is 
unspeakably hard. How to inculcate the spirit of energy without 
suppressing gentleness, to arouse the mind to inventiveness with- 
out tempting to superficiality, to inspire the soul to give without 
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encouraging extravagance, that is the task to which all American 
teachers are called. And to the teacher of English comes an 
opportunity unique in the annals of teaching. 

This is because English can correlate the various “subjects” of 
a high-school curriculum in a manner that is at once attractive and 
definite. It is my opinion that Americans would be saved from 
falling into error if they had a more balanced teaching; but because 
of the emotionalism of their educational system they grow up one- 
sided. To be explicit, they know little about their own country. 
Their geography is as crude as was that of the English of the time of 
Shakespeare. Let a company of Americans gather for the evening, 
and they will dispute over the distance from one city to another, 
over the relative importance of this place and that as a center of 
industry. A young lady just graduated from a high school of good 
rank said to me only last year: ‘‘I want to visit in the East, and my 
relatives will be sure to ask me about Minnesota. I shall be ter- 
ribly embarrassed, for I know nothing, not even about a farm.” 
Very seldom does one meet a person who can give a reliable account 
of the resources and trade of the United States, or in fact who is 
accurate as to the physical characteristics of his country. The case 
with history is even worse. The candidate for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate who declared that “Magna Carter was a woman who, when 
her husband had been shot, served his gun, crying, ‘Shoot, if you 
must, this old gray head, but I propose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer,’”’ is little more extravagant than the count- 
less who confuse General Lincoln and the president, or who sneer 
at the expectation that they will separate the various eras of 
American history, and understand something of each. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln usurp the places justly to be occupied by other 
leaders. No one in America knows about Hamilton, Franklin, 
Webster, Jefferson, except a few belated biographical cranks. But 
the trite stories of Washington and Lincoln, telling as they are, con- 
sume all of the energy of teachers and pupils. The result is a 
decidedly unbalanced hero worship and a dense ignorance about 
many persons who should be at the shoulder of every American 
child. The case with literature is more aggravated still. The 
New England writers are the chief offenders, especially Longfellow, 
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who looms alike a giant all along the elementary course, and even 
into the high school, to the exclusion of many writers that have 
more to offer. What coming Boy Scout can afford to miss Henry 
Thoreau? How can an American who would, as,Mabie used to 
say, ‘‘stand with the American continent under his feet,”’ do with- 
out Walt Whitman? And how can he expect to stand well in the 
graces of the Europeans, especially the French, if he know nothing 
of the genius of Poe and Lanier? We have a right, then, to plead 
that the elementary course of study be remade in the interest of 
balance as well as of accuracy of detail. 

As with America as a whole, so with the local neighborhood. 
The child grows up ignorant of two fundamental facts; namely, 
that his town or city has certain unique characteristics that make it 
extremely valuable to him, and that it has, despite these charac- 
teristics, decided limitations. What the boy knows is that his town 
is the best place in the world because of something about which he 
can offer no data when questioned. Local geography ought to be 
so definitely taught that the pupil sees in his mind the map of his 
city, knows its street and number system, and appreciates its true 
place in industry, as well as its legacy of accomplishment or senti- 
ment that makes him love it past all of its failings. Such a knowl- 
edge would prevent the foolish boasting that hinders Americani- 
zation by freezing those who carry the beautiful images of European, 
or Asiatic, shrines in their hearts. 

Above all the boy ought to grow up with an appreciation of the 
neighbors who do not live next door to him. He should learn of 
the Italian, the Greek, the Pole, even as he teaches them. He 
should honor the Jewess, born and schooled in England, who tries 
to give her children the enunciation that she learned, but who is 
distressed that her efforts are antagonized by the crude speech of 
the Americans who look down on her because she is of Israel; or 
the little Jewish lad trying to read Paradise Lost in the evening 
school library in the midst of chattering Americans whose utmost 
hope is to con the humorous section of the paper; or the Russian 
student, son of a gentleman, operating the elevator of an office 
building while he strives to understand the passengers who hurry 
up and down, often aimless, often suicidal in their eagerness to 
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save time; or the Japanese sent to America to observe what he 
might before being dispatched to manage a bank in Peru, where 
he is to compete with American financiers for a growing market. 
These he should respect for the sake of his body as well as his soul, 
for out of them issue the commands that are to guide him in the 
future. Knowing them, he will come to know the world, will find 
that beautiful America, rich America, intelligent America, is not an 
independent nation sitting in isolation and in judgment, but one 
with the countries of the earth, subject to the same diseases of body 
and of mind that have been delayed in their action by the robustness 
of the American constitution, but which are now ready to strike 
since urban life has succeeded rural life, and the factory has smoked 
out the home. He will appreciate that just as the more effete 
nations have begun to struggle with the ills that beset the crowd 
of workers, America will have to struggle; and that she must sit 
a patient learner at the feet of those who know how to balance 
forces of life against the forces of evil. 

This knowledge of America, of the local neighborhood, and of 
the world at large to which the peoples introduce us, the English 
teacher can inculcate in several ways. First through oral exercises 
he can help his pupils to make a study that will bring them out 
of their provincialism. He can remove the false impressions caused 
by the printing of maps of all countries on different scales, so that 
South America seems no larger than New England; he can arouse 
interest in the peoples of the earth by assigning topics that lift these 
peoples into the light of day; he can expect his pupils to bring to 
the class definite information as to the resources of the earth; he 
can lead them to appreciate their city through an examination into 
its merits and limitations as compared to other cities; he can strive 
to balance the biographical and historical lore of his students by 
leading them to make research into the lives and acts of men whose 
names are still mere names. These assignments are always inter- 
esting. Pupils can gather postal cards and give travel talks about 
their city or some other place that they have visited; they can com- 
pare the newspapers of the various cities, analyze the various maga- 
zines as to aim and content; they can visit buildings and industrial 
plants, noting peculiar characteristics, rather than receiving mere 
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nebulous “deformation,” as Ruskin puts it. Social, political, and 
economic problems, studied in a way that will take the place of 
courses in citizenship until they are established by our slow-thinking 
administrators, may be presented, and will be eagerly attacked. 
The result will be a widening and deepening of the patriotic stream 
that often runs so muddily. 

Another advantage of the English teacher is that the weapon 
of the great is at hand almost daily. How stupid to remain in 
Rome or Greece no matter what the glory or the grandeur when 
the capitals have been shifted! Equally stupid is it to discuss the 
evils of the time of Shakespeare, Addison, or Tennyson while those 
prophets are speaking of the evil that waits at our door. Gold- 
smith’s complaint of the ruined peasantry—what is it but a 
criticism of our own increase of tenancy and increase of rural pov- 
erty! Ruskin’s complaint that England cares for neither literature, 
art, nature, nor compassion—how is it echoed by the critics of our 
shiftless reading, our mutilation of even our own shrines, our 
destruction of waterfall and hillside, and our ruthless treatment 
of our own poor even while we shed sentimental tears over them 
and deplore the facts for which we are responsible! There, again, 
is the figure of the policeman. When we refer to a policeman in 
America we are met with smiles. Whether it is because of the 
inefficiency or corruption of policemen, the general dislike of being 
ruled in our goings and comings, or the irresponsible direction of 
the police by the officials who represent the state, the smile is 
sinister. Until it ceases to become a feature of the American face— 
this smile at the policeman—American law and order will never 
impress the aliens whom we want to Americanize. Until the other 
man in uniform—the soldier—ceases to be so glorious in American 
life as to usurp history, biography, and literature, we shall not be 
able to offer the world assurances that we are champions of the 
ways of peace and patrons of the arts of peace. And there is the 
gentleman portrayed in Ivanhoe, in Lancelot, and in William 
Wallace. How sharp is the contrast between the ideal as set forth 
in these characters and the custom of the market-place! The 
province of the English teacher is to let these noble types stand 
forth; there is no need of preaching; to let the child explore for 
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himself into the deeps of character. He will come forth a more 
effective patriot, because an honest critic of his country. 

Another device that the English teacher can use to good purpose 
is the outline course. The “American Spirit as Revealed in Am- 
erican Literature” is the title of one such outline. It is based on 
readings from Newcomer-Andrews’ Three Centuries of American 
Poetry and Prose: 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
A Course IN PATRIOTISM OFFERED AT WesT HicH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 
FOURTH-TERM ENGLISH 


I. The spirit of endurance 

1. The explorer 
a) Captain John Smith, General History of Virginia, pp. 1-5 
b) William Strachy, A True Reportory, pp. 6-9 

2. The pioneer 
a) William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plant, p. 9 
b) John Winthrop, History of New England, pp. 7-23 
c) James Fennimore Cooper, Leatherstocking, pp. 257-77 
d) Francis Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, pp. 502-15 
e) Walt Whitman, Pioneers, O Pioneers! pp. 756-59 

3. The sailor 
a) Cooper, The Pilot, pp. 245-55 
b) Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, pp. 719-29 

4. The soldier 
a) Bryant, The Song of Marion’s Men, p. 255 
b) Hale in the Bush (Anon.), p. 157 
c) Freneau, To the Memory of the Brave Americans, p. 182 
d) Sims, The Swamp Fox, p. 306 
e) Hopkinson, Hail Columbia, p. 191 
f) Read, Sheridan’s Ride, p. 789 

5. The workman 
a) Franklin, Autobiography 
b) Whittier, Conductor Bradley, p. 585 


II. The spirit of devotion 
1. The puritan regard for duty to labor in the eye of God 
a) Cotton Mather, Diary, p. 62 
b) Jonathan Edwards, Autobiography, p. 91 
c) John Woolman, Journal, pp. 96-106 
2. The cavalier regard for loyalty to the leader; to woman 
a) Byrd, Progress to the Mines, p. 85 
b) Pike, Dixie, p. 815 
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c) Ticknor, Little Giffin and the Virginians, p. 17 
d) Ryan, The Conquered Banner, p. 830 
e) Lanier, The Stirrup Cup, p. 833 
Ill. The spirit of democracy 
1. Definition 
a) From Demos (people) and Kratien (rule) 
b) Lincoln’s interpretation 
(1) Of the people—Initiative and Referendum 
(2) By the people—Recall 
(3) For the people—legislation of the last twenty-five years chiefly 
a matter of giving equal opportunity to all—children’s welfare 
especially 
c) Wilson’s interpretation as expressed in his messages 
(1) Freedom of the seas 
(2) Self-determination of peoples—even enemies 
(3) Limitation of armament and lasting peace 
2. The expression of 
a) Freedom for nations by 
(1) Patrick Henry, Speech on Liberty, p. 155 
(2) Henry Clay, On the Greek Revolution, p. 155 
b) Freedom of persons by 
(1) Emerson, Fable of the Mountain and the Squirrel 
(2) Emerson, Boston Hymn, p. 441 
(3) Whittier, The Poor Voter, p. 562 
(4) Whitman, Of Oneself, p. 771 
(5) Whitman, To You, O Democracy, p. 754 
IV.UThe spirit of patriotism 
1. Definition—appreciation based on honest criticism 
2. Expression of patriotism in 
a) A love of America based on a knowledge of America 
(1) Smith, America, p. 460 
(2) Whitman, IJ Hear America Singing, p. 754 
(3) Hale, The Man Without a Country, p. 753 
b) Local pride based on knowledge of the community 
(1) Dickinson, I Sigh for the Land of Cyprus, p. 305 
(2) Lanier, Song of the Chattahoochie, p. 834 
(3) Bryant, The Prairies, p. 285 
(4) Dickinson, To Make a Prairie, p. 848 
V. The spirit of humor 
1. Definition—the light of common sense on a situation 
a) Proceeds always from a serious mind 
b) Is always true to life, although exaggerated sometimes 
c) Is always on the side of honor and morality 
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2. Its expression by 
a) Irving, Wouter Van Twiller 
b) Holmes, The Last Leaf 
c) Lowell, The Courtin’ 


VI. The spirit of idealism 
1. Definition—a vision of improvement 
2. The expression of idealism by 
a) Poe, El Dorado 
b) Helen Hunt Jackson, Spinning 
c) Holmes, The Chambered Nautilus 
d) Sumner, The True Grandeur of Nations 


These are some of the ways that the English teacher takes to 
interpret to Americans and to aliens alike the real spirit of the 
nation whose quick intelligence has made it indispensable in the 
world of industry, whose masterful energy has run like an electric 
current throughout the earth strangely stirring the peoples with a 
desire to do, whose soul has answered to the call of the oppressed 
in every clime. These qualities of heart and mind are positive, they 
are American. That they do not run into such exaggeration as to. 
betray the real soul of the nation, that is for all Americans who- 
claim culture to guarantee. President Wilson has suffered in mind 
as he has observed the same people who have been stirred by the 
love of humanity to sacrifice the dearest things, stirred too by a 
foolish hysteria and emotionalism running sometimes with laugh- 
able but harmless flood, at other times sweeping along with remorse- 
less hatred and savage mob violence. He has called on us to wage 
our war without this madness, to prove our sterling character to 
the peoples. He has trusted us to reply in calm service to the 
better angels of our nature; and in that trust he has promised to the 
world that the peace to follow this war shall be one with no advan- 
tage to any nation, with no advantage to any class, but a peace 
that shall be just to the enemy and of lasting benefit to all humanity. 
This splendid promise we shall keep. And in the keeping of it the 
duty of true teaching rests upon the men and women in the schools. 
Of them the teacher of English is especially chosen to reveal the 
spirit of American patriotism at its best. 


PROTECTING THE THEME-READER 


HOMER A. WATT 
New York University 


Among the “Contributors’ Club” articles of the Adlantic 
Monthly for May, 1917, appeared a sparkling little essay attrac- 
tively entitled “The Gentle Theme-Reader.” To laymen the 
humorously exaggerated picture of the mechanical corrector of 
Freshman compositions probably seems only “funny,” but to the 
members of the brotherhood of theme-readers the characterization 
is perhaps too nearly real to be entirely amusing. The Adélantic 
“Clubber”’ has little hope to hold out for the chronic theme-reader, 
and his advice is hardly encouraging. Break away from the dull 
task, he urges, before your hair becomes too thin and your spectacles 
too thick, and do not cast away your young years on the rubbish 
heaps of mediocrity. 

This advice is not very new, for all instructors of Freshmen in 
English have heard it repeatedly; but in spite of the warning 
young men continue to apply for positions which they know con- 
sist entirely or almost entirely of routine work in correcting Fresh- 
man themes, and they hold these positions for years because, in 
the larger universities at least, the demand for instruction in the 
required Freshman English is out of all proportion to the demand 
for instruction in English literature, and most of the literature 
courses are given, naturally enough, by older teachers who have 
‘grown up with the department.” But Freshman-English instruc- 
tion must be given, and trained men must be engaged to give it; 
and so every spring the departments are recruited up to full 
strength. In go the orders to Cambridge and other central dis- 
patching stations, and forth go the young Galahads, fresh from 
their graduate courses in Anglo-Saxon poetry, Chaucer, and the 
Elizabethan drama, to their assignments of three sections of 
Freshman English—and nothing more. They do not want to 
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teach nothing but Freshman English; they merely recognize the 
fact that if they elect to begin their careers in a large university 
there is nothing else for them to do. Few of them realize the pres- 
sure brought upon the administration of a big English depart- 
ment by instructors who burn to teach more literature and less 
composition. The average Freshman-English instructor has to 
take his place in the long queue of teachers who are living under 
the bondage of Freshman English, and who are conducting a 
phantom fight to get out of as much of it as possible. If he is 
easily discouraged he will follow the Atlantic Clubber’s advice 
and get into another occupation; if he is a very brilliant scholar 
or an unusually shrewd academic politician he will work or juggle 
his way into one of the few openings ahead; if he is of the faithful, 
hard-working, non-brilliant majority he will probably find himself 
at the end of four or five years with his Freshman-English work 
relieved, at most, only by a course in “advanced” composition or 
by an assistantship in some long-established course in literature. 
And in the meantime he will have been subjected to the warpage 
of his intellectual self which comes from continued absorption 
in a difficult program of work that is essentially elementary and 
monotonous. There is a real danger that long before he wins an 
opportunity to do much teaching of literature he will have become 
a dull, mechanical reader of themes, his higher inspirations and 
visions ground away in the drudgery of correcting daily an 
unshrinking pile of exercises in composition. In this period of his 
faithful servitude he needs and deserves all the encouragement and 
protection which his department can give him, and which he can 
give himself. Protecting the theme-reader, moreover, means 
ultimately protecting the students, just as much as the surgeon’s 
gown and the nurse’s regular recess periods mean ultimate protec- 
tion for the patient. The suggestions which follow, therefore, need 
no excuse for existing. 

One of the first victories which the young instructor of Freshman 
English has to gain is that over his impression that his task is an 
inferior one. He finds a few of the older members of his depart- 
ment dividing up among themselves the special courses in literature, 
but the majority grinding away in the treadmill of the fifty or 
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sixty sections of the introductory course. Although he may 
understand the reasons for this division of labor, he naturally 
wants his share of the good things of his profession. He hears his 
chairman refer to the assistantships in the general-literature courses 
as “plums,” and he naturally argues that, conversely, the Fresh- 
man English sections are not plums. There is a tradition that the 
best teachers are selected from the ranks of the Freshman-English 
instructors for these ‘‘advanced’”’ positions, and he soon comes to 
regard the fact that he is teaching only three sections of Freshman 
English as little short of disgraceful. He is only a scrub, and he 
longs for a place on the varsity team. And unless he is unusual 
he will be sorely tempted to mark time in his distasteful berth 
until relief comes. 

The effect of all this undercurrent of feeling upon the Fresh- 
men needs only to be pointed out. The majority of the students 
are not bubbling with enthusiasm over the subject of English, and 
where the teacher’s enthusiasm is itself negative little good can 
be accomplished. The remedy lies partly with the departmental 
administration and partly with the instructors themselves. The 
department should make as equitable a distribution of the work in 
Freshman English as possible. No instructor should have three 
sections of Freshman English and nothing more, while others in 
the department have no composition work at all. As far as pos- 
sible the older and more experienced members of the department 
should have each a section of beginning work, even if they carry 
it as an extra subject, in order that the course may have the dignity 
which really belongs to it, and that the younger men may not feel 
that an unjust share of the campaigning is being thrust upon them. 
And the assistantships in literature should be distributed as far as 
they will reach, even if more sections have to be created by reducing 
the number of students in each. The result will be better teaching 
in Freshman English. 

This democratizing of the English department may not, however, 
entirely convince the Freshman-English instructor that his work 
is worthy of his best efforts. He may still feel that drilling semi- 
illiterates in the rudiments of English is not the career to which he 
looked forward. He may need to take himself severely in hand, 
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to bring himself to the realization that the drill work which he 
is doing, dull and mediocre though it may seem, is really a vital 
part of democratic education. His fate is no different from that 
of other teachers with aspirations for careers in art and letters. 
If he suffers at beholding the language of Milton and Macaulay 
mangled in Freshman themes, he should remember that his col- 
leagues in the modern-language departments daily hear the lan- 
guage which they love crucified on the stuttering tongues of unwilling 
young Americans. If he cannot acquire any enthusiasm for his 
work, he should at least learn to recognize its dignity and school 
himself to doing it conscientiously and energetically. If he cannot 
do this but continues to feel that his Pegasus has become but a jaded 
nag and his pearls are being trampled by the swine, he had better 
resign his position at once and cease defrauding himself, his stu- 
dents, and his university with the empty motions of teaching. 

A charge frequently made by instructors against Freshman 
English is that it gives them no opportunity to display their powers 
of organization or initiative or their ability to attract students. 
In big departments the course in Freshman English is standardized, 
and each instructor is pledged to follow a printed program which 
has been constructed by the director of the course or by a committee 
of instructors. Where, as is frequently the case, the chairman 
of the course is an older man with a strong personality and complete 
confidence in his own views, he may, often without being aware 
of it, impose upon his subordinates an individual system which 
proves exceedingly irksome and galling to them. Under these 
conditions it is perfectly possible for their teaching to become 
inanimate and perfunctory, simply because they are vainly trying 
to square their individualities with that of another man. Instruc- 
tors in Freshman English often feel, furthermore, that they are 
not in any position to demonstrate that their teaching attracts 
students. At the beginning of the year a block of students is 
assigned to them; they have to teach in each section no fewer and 
no more than have all the other teachers of Freshman English. 
They may accordingly find themselves teaching a program which 
they did not construct, with the assistance of a textbook which they 
did not select, to students who did not select them. 
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All this looks like a heavy indictment. Actually it is not as 
serious as it seems, if the instructor will but view it calmly. It 
is true that his students did not select him, but this fact does not 
prevent him from establishing with them such pleasant relations 
that they one and all fight extradition from his section and remain 
his very good friends throughout the four years of their college 
life. If his students have not elected his course because they 
value it, he has the compensating knowledge that they have not 
elected it because they believe it to be a “cinch.” He is not, more- 
over, subjected to the temptation of popularizing his course in 
order to secure a showy enrolment. It is true that he has not in 
Freshman English the same independence that he would have in a 
course of his own choosing, but it is seldom that he has not the 
opportunity of assisting in the construction of the program, either 
as a member of the committee or as a volunteer adviser. And if 
he is of the right stuff he will find a hundred ways in which, without 
departing from the general program, he can develop his own 
methods of teaching. The program dictates what shall be taught; 
if he feels certain that he can do best with his own method of 
arriving at the ends sought, he may refuse to accept any cut-and- 
dried methods proposed. And if he is alert and active and eager 
to put his own ideas into practice, he is likely to attract more 
notice in the big group of which he is a member than if he were 
conducting an isolated course in which no other teachers were 
personally interested. 

The most serious of all charges against Freshman English 
spring not, however, from these administrative and pedagogical 
aspects but from the nature of the work itself. It is against the 
dulling effects of prolonged theme-reading that the AWantic Clubber 
has directed most of his satirical shafts. Freshman-English 
instructors often feel the monotony of their work; they are not 
quite so likely to be aware of the intellectual myopia which tends 
slowly to overtake the chronic theme-reader. 

There are few academic programs as monotonous as that of the 
teacher of three sections of Freshman English. Although he 
teaches nine hours a week, he teaches in that time only three lessons, 
for each assignment is twice repeated. Moreover, in spite of 
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occasional changes of textbooks, the body of material with which 
he deals remains practically the same from year to year—and so 
do the themes. Since the subjects are drawn largely from the 
experiences of Freshmen, and since these experiences are neither 
wide in range nor varied in content, the instructor must expect 
after the first year or so to read through many themes before he 
discovers anything new. I once heard a department chairman 
remark that it is absurd for an instructor of three sections of Fresh- 
man English to claim that his theme-reading absorbs his time 
completely. The chairman missed the point. It is not that the 
three sections of nothing but Freshman English consume all of 
the instructor’s time, but that the monotony of the work depletes 
his energy and leaves him incapable of serious intellectual effort. 
It is hard enough work to criticize adequately thirty Freshman 
themes on the same subject; it is more than three times as hard 
to criticize ninety such themes. 

From the basic monotony of this work no conscientious in- 
structor can entirely escape, but it is possible for him to secure 
considerable variety even within the narrow limits prescribed. 
An occasional change of general method and of textbooks will, to 
begin with, help greatly to give at least the semblance of variety 
to the work. The various “‘systems”’ vigorously advocated from 
time to time, the “thought course”’ and all its competitors, have 
their chief value, I believe, in providing a rearrangement of basic 
elements which are themselves practically unchangeable. The 
instructor himself can combat the monotony of his work in various 
ways. Even though he may have to teach the same assignment 
to each of three sections, he should adapt each presentation to the 
class, for classes, like individuals, have personalities. It is perhaps 
inevitable that in the course of time he will have collected a little 
fund of tricks to be employed in presenting certain rhetorical facts, 
but as soon as he descends to a formal set talk for each assignment 
he is lost. I know an instructor who made the mistake of repeating 
to the same section the identical speech, jokes and all, which he 
had given them at a preceding meeting. They kindly refrained 
from informing him of his error until he was all through. A live 
instructor will reduce the montony of his theme-reading by assigning 
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a wide variety of theme subjects. In fairness to his students and 
to himself he will never read themes for more than two con- 
secutive hours; and it will be well for him not to read them for 
even two hours without an intermission of five or ten minutes. 
Theme criticism—not theme correction—demands intense concen- 
tration; it requires of the critic genuinely constructive work, and 
such work, properly done, is very fatiguing. By breaking his 
theme-reading into short periods the instructor will be able to do 
better work with much less effort. 

The principal charge brought against Freshman English is that 
it is uninspiring. It does not engage the teacher’s mind sufficiently 
nor pay back in intellectual stimulation the efforts expended upon 
it. To descend from several years of graduate study of the best 
literature in the world to extensive and intensive reading of what 
the Adilantic Clubber calls the worst literature in the world is like 
a descent from chess to tiddledywinks. The advertisements of 
the Harvard Classics assure the public that fifteen minutes a 
day spent in reading the best in literature will give the reader a 
liberal education. What can be said of the effect upon the mind 
of a daily three-hour saturation in the crudely expressed twilight 
ideas of college Freshmen? ‘The Adantic Clubber errs in calling 
Freshman themes “the worst literature in the world.” They are 
not literature at all but schoolboy exercises in the same category 
as schoolboy “translations” in foreign-language courses. Not one 
Freshman in a thousand has the desire or the ability to produce 
literature. Even the prose specimens examined in class are not 
studied as literature but are prostituted to the demands of in- 
struction in the mechanical forms of the whole composition, the 
paragraph, and the sentence, until the instructor is in danger of ex- 
amining every piece of prose that he reads for transition devices and 
parallelism. More serious still is the danger that in the wilderness 
of Freshman themes he may lose his critical standards and may 
come to think that a piece of writing which is only relatively good 
is absolutely so. I have on several occasions seen young instructors, 
glowing with the pride of accomplishment, foolishly exhibit A+ + 
themes to friends not engaged in theme-reading. The response 
was invariably chilling. The reason is that the instructor’s judg- 
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ment is a relative and biased one, like that of parents in the amateur 
artistic performances of their offspring, whereas the judgment of 
the friends is absolute and unprejudiced. 

Protection for the theme-reader which will save him from 
intellectual paralysis and from loss of critical ability can come from 
both department and instructor. For a department to give an 
instructor a heavy program of nothing but Freshman English is 
for it to commit a crime against him. If it cannot provide him 
with a teaching section in literature, it should at least permit him 
to give up one section or one-half section of his work in Freshman 
English in exchange for a definite amount of graduate or research 
work. Under either plan he can maintain his contact with real 
literature without shirking his work in Freshman English or risking 
a physical breakdown from overdoing. The second of these plans 
may result in an increase in the departmental budget, but the 
return in better teaching will be worth the outlay. Another way 
in which the deparfment can protect the theme-reader is by keeping 
the work upon a qualitative rather than a quantitative basis. It 
is easy for a department to get the idea that there is an absolute 
relation between improvement in writing and amount of writing 
done, and to require accordingly more composition than the student 
can write carefully or the instructor criticize conscientiously. In 
many departments the work in Freshman English can be improved 
by a reduction of the mere quantity of writing and a compensating 
insistence upon work of higher quality. 

The instructor can protect himself in two general ways: one 
by providing in extensive reading and considerable writing an 
antitoxin for the effect upon him of criticizing hundreds of vapid 
themes, and the other by extracting from his teaching and theme- 
reading as much intellectual return as the work will yield. If 
theme-reading tends to lower critical standards, it stands to reason 
that the evil can be partly counteracted if the critic will read as 
much excellent prose as he can find time for. The literary interests 
of most instructors can be depended upon to enforce this pre- 
scription, but a great many instructors are in danger of falling 
into the habit of reading, after the daily stint of theme-correcting 
is done, little but newspapers, magazines, and recent plays and 
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novels. It would be well for such teachers to put themselves 
through a reading course of their own making. The theme-reader 
can further keep himself alive by continual writing. He should 
always have in his workbasket some book or article the composition 
of which engages his vacations and spare hours. Only by this 
diversion can he retain his ability to write papers which are not 
mere exemplars of the rules of rhetoric, awful in their chilling cor- 
rectness but void of life and interest, A+-+ themes slightly 
magnified. 

From his teaching and theme-reading the live instructor can 
gather more intellectual nourishment than one might at first sup- 
pose. There is, to begin with, logical drill in resolutely and 
earnestly attempting to present the day’s assignment in the best 
possible manner. Few instructors devote sufficient time to the 
very important matter of teaching the lesson. Intellectual work 
of a higher order can be obtained from a really critical class analysis 
of prose “‘models.”” The abuses to which these specimens of the 
best in English are subjected under the scalpels of Freshman- 
English instructors are enough to make Professor Minto spin in 
his grave. Under the new “thought course” system the students 
are often taught only the content of the specimen, and the class 
hour is devoted to a discussion of science, religion, and everything 
under the sun but English. Under the usual cut-and-dried 
method employed by many lazy instructors the class hour is 
spent in mechanically picking from the article transition devices, 
balanced sentences, and other rhetorical flotsam and jetsam in 
which Freshmen are so enthusiastically interested. If instead of 
doing all this the instructor would follow Professor Minto and 
make with his class a thorough rhetorical and stylistic study of 
the specimen, the intellectual return for both class and teacher 
would be immeasurably greater. It is not enough to demonstrate 
that a piece of classic prose embodies the principles studied in the 
textbook; the class should be shown why it is truly a great piece 
of literature, and this involves a study of the author and his style. 

It may be difficult to see how any intellectual returns can come 
from the constant reading of what I heard one instructor call ‘“‘a 
miscellaneous mass of misinformation.”’ Nevertheless such returns 
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will come in proportion to the amount of constructive, critical 
effort expended by the theme-reader. Too many instructors 
regard themes only as things to be corrected, and they check mis- 
spellings and mistakes in punctuation and sentence construction 
and indulge freely in the question marks and the wavy red lines 
facetiously referred to by the Adantic Clubber. Such work is 
insignificant and mechanical, and devoid of any real intellectual 
returns to either teacher or students. The theme-reader should 
be a critic, not a proofreader; he should regard his themes as things 
to be improved, and his corrections should be constructive. I do 
not mean that he should indicate each step which the student should 
follow in revising his work, but that he should stimulate effort by 
suggesting ways in which the theme can be fundamentally im- 
proved. No theme should be given back to the student which 
does not carry with it an individual comment on its defects and 
merits as a whole. Such theme-correcting requires on the part of 
the critic active intellectual effort, whereas the proofreading variety 
of theme-correcting demands nothing but a little knowledge of 
rhetoric, a trained eye, and a few drops of red ink. Incidentally, 
truly critical theme-correcting brings a large reward in better 
themes, for a class is very quick to reflect in its own endeavors the 
industry or lack of interest of its teacher. 

The invention of a machine for theme-correcting has long been 
ardently desired by Freshman-English instructors. Alas, there are 
hundreds of such machines in the lackadaisical, perfunctory, 
mistake-checking, mechanical teachers who clog the efforts for 
vital instruction in English composition. Newspapers and maga- 
zines sometimes sneer at university teachers of English as an 
unproductive lot. I sometimes wonder if there would not be less 
justification for this charge if there were less Freshman English. 
At any rate, it is certainly the duty of English departments in 
large universities to protect their younger men from the dulling 
effects of the theme-mill, and it is the duty of the Freshman- 
English instructors to protect themselves in every legitimate and 
honest way. 


WHY TEACH COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS? 


W. H. WILCOX 
Elkins College, West Virginia 


Practically all lists of minimal essentials in grammar include the 
terms ‘‘common” and “proper” nouns. These terms are said to 
be useful as a guide to capitalization. Certainly there can be no 
other reason for teaching the terms, and if it can be shown that 
they are of no use to the pupil in this respect the conclusion is 
inevitable that it is useless to teach them. 

In an effort to determine to some extent whether or not this 
classification of nouns has any real value to the pupil as a guide 
in punctuation a little experimental work was done during the 
past winter by the department of English in the Maryland State 
Normal School. This work was made possible through the kind 
co-operation of teachers in several nearby schools. The following 
report of this work is submitted in the hope that it will make a 
slight contribution toward the settlement of the troublesome ques- 
tion of what is really worth while in the study of grammar. 

The paragraphs given below were written from dictation by 
pupils in the sixth and seventh grades of two schools and by one 
high-school class. After the writing had been corrected by the 
pupil he was asked to tell in writing why he did or did not capitalize 
each of the twenty italicized nouns. The paragraphs as given 
follow Webster’s International Dictionary with reference to capi- 
talization. Variations from other dictionaries will be discussed 
later. 

The shortest day in the year comes in December. On the twenty-first day 
of December the sun’s rays fall vertically as far south as the tropic of Capricorn. 
This would be a very gloomy season if Christmas did not come just at this time. 
Gradually the sun comes back to the North and the days grow longer. On the 
twenty-first of March its rays fall vertically at the equator and the days and 
nights are equal. In the South roses are in bloom, but in the North June is 
the month of roses. On the twenty-first of June the sun reaches its farthest 
point north and the day is the longest in the year. 
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The laws of our country are made by Congress. A bill, however, must 
be signed by the president before it becomes a law, unless he vetoes it and it 
is again passed by a two-thirds vote of each house. The states have legislatures 
to make laws for them. Our legislature is called the General Assembly. I live 
in Baltimore County, which is in the Ninth Congressional District. Baltimore 
County sends several delegates to the General Assembly. 

In a free country everybody should have an education. Indians and 
negroes should be educated. In our state negroes have their own schools; in 
some states Indians have their own schools. In these schools arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, English, civics, and other studies are taught. The government 
provides an opportunity for everybody to get an education, in order to have 
intelligent and patriotic citizens. 


While the capitalization in the paragraphs as printed follows 
Webster, it was necessary in checking up to count certain words 
right, whether capitalized or not, since usage varies with regard to 
several in the list. The reason for including such words in the test 
was to ascertain what reason pupils would give for capitalizing or 
not capitalizing them. Clearly these words with regard to which 
usage varies cannot be definitely classified as common or proper; 
it is interesting to know what the pupil does when the rule fails. 

For the sake of convenience the schools will be referred to as 
A, B, and C, C being the high school. 

The results are as follows: 


School A: 
Number of pupils, 40 
Number using terms “common” or “proper nouns,” 40, or 100 per cent 
Total number of answers, 800 
Number of answers in which the terms were used, 434, or 54 per cent 
Number of errors in use of the terms, 95, or 21 per cent 
Total number of errors in capitalization, 301, or 373 per cent 


School B: 
Number of pupils, 103 
Number using terms at least once, 22, or 22 per cent 
Total number of answers, 2,060 
Number in which terms were used, 135, or 6 per cent 
Number of errors in using the terms, 27, or 20 per cent 
Total number of errors in capitalization, 441, or 20 per cent 


School C: 
Number of pupils, 17 
Number using the terms at least once, 17, or 100 per cent 
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Total number of answers, 340 

Number in which the terms were used, 154, or 45 per cent 
Number of errors in use of terms, 37, or 24 per cent 

Total number of errors in capitalization, 54, or 16 per cent 


CONCLUSIONS 


Judging from these results, what is the answer to our first ques- 
tion, To what extent do pupils actually try to use the distinction 
between common and proper nouns as a guide in capitalization ? 
The answer is found in the terms 54 per cent, 6 per cent, and 45 
per cent, an average of less than 23 per cent, and even this final 
average is subject to an undetermined discount. Unquestionably 
pupils capitalized as they wrote, without thinking in most cases 
whether the noun was common.or proper. This is to be expected, 
since capitalization is with the individual largely a matter of habit. 
In many cases the pupil, when asked why he had capitalized a cer- 
tain noun, concluded that because he had capitalized it the noun 
must be proper, and so gave that as hisreason. This was evidenced 
by the fact that the statement that the noun was common or proper 
was often added to another reason, which was probably the real 
reason for capitalizing. It is therefore safe to conclude that the 
number of attempts to use this guide to capitalization is lower than 
23 per cent, probably considerably lower. Now any school work 
that produces a result of less than 23 per cent can hardly be 
defended. Further it must be recognized that this result is not 
due to poor teaching, since the schools in which the work was done 
are among the best in the state. 

A second question naturally follows the first, To what extent 
was this small effort successful? The percentage of error in apply- 
ing the terms was 21 per cent, 20 per cent, and 24 per cent, an 
average of a little less than 21 per cent. In fact, only 17 per cent 
of the capitalizations were, on the face of the returns, correctly 
based on this supposed guide to capitalization. This 17 per cent, 
moreover, is subject to the same correction as the 23 per cent above. 
The true value of this guide to capitalization, therefore, certainly 
falls below 17 per cent. 

Several minor matters of interest are apparent. In the first 
place the elementary school that made the largest use of the terms 
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made the highest percentage of error in capitalization—37} per cent 
as against 20 per cent. It is also interesting to note that the high- 
school class made the largest percentage of error in the use of the 
terms—24 per cent as compared with 20 per cent and 21 per cent. 

If the reason for the failure of this guide to capitalization is 
sought it will not be difficult to find. Pupils know that every noun 
is capitalized when it is the first word in a sentence, in a line of 
poetry, or in a direct quotation, or when it is used in a title. When 
a noun is capitalized in any other position the pupil always considers 
it a proper noun; when it is not capitalized he considers it a com- 
mon noun. In the minds of most pupils a proper noun is a noun 
that begins with a capital letter. To use the term as a guide to 
capitalization is therefore like posting in the heart of Chicago, “‘ This 
is the way to Chicago.”” Consequently, when the pupil tries to use 
this guide to punctuation he is very much at sea. This is not 
strange, since the dictionaries themselves are almost as much at sea. 
The dictionaries differ on 20 per cent of the twenty italicized words 
in the dictated paragraph, “‘tropic of Capricorn,” “‘South,” “presi- 
dent,” and “‘Negro.” In fact, the last International Dictionary lists 
“Negro” with a capital and in the illustration that follows spells 
the word with a small . Of course it would be impossible to frame 
a definition of a proper noun that would include “Indian” and 
“English” and exclude ‘‘negro” and “history.” Yet this would 
have to be done if the definition were to serve as a guide to capitali- 
zation. 

Further there are certain errors that grow out of this teaching. 
One is that so-called common nouns are not capitalized except when 
the position requires it. This, of course, is not true. In Poe’s The 
Gold Bug we read, “His collection was such as a Swammerdam 
might envy.” Clearly, according to the simplest conception of the 
common noun, ‘‘Swammerdam” is here a common noun. Such a 
use is very common, and the noun is capitalized because of its 
original meaning. Such teaching is also a training in illogical 
thinking. Recently one of my pupils defended the small e with 
which she spelled “ English” on the ground that since “arithmetic,” 
“history,” and ‘grammar’ are common nouns and not capitalized, 
“English” must be also; she was logical, if not correct. 
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What shall we do then about capitalization? Teach it largely 
as we are doing. Fundamentally capitalization is a method of 
giving distinction to a word because of its importance through its 
immediate use or its origin. The pupils in the experimental work 
recognized that as the most common reason given for capitalizing 
a word was that it was important. Capitalization that is fixed 
should be taught as a matter of spelling, of course, through the use 
of lists. In addition the pupils may be taught that a word may be 
capitalized merely for emphasis. We must conclude that the 
teaching of common and proper nouns is a waste of time; and worse, 
a teaching of something that has no real existence in fact. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME 


II. PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE GRAMMAR 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


This preliminary report, which has been revised after criticism 
both within the Economy Committee and outside it, appears with the 
approval of all the subcommittee members but one. It is published 
now to get the benefit of criticism from as many quarters as possible, 
since disagreement on the question of grammar teaching has been so 
wide that only a final report that has been thoroughly and widely dis- 
cussed can be really useful. The attempt here is not to find a ground 
of compromise between conservatives and radicals, but to determine 
the fundamentals, the topics that unquestionably must be taught if the 
purposes of English instruction are to be realized. 


I. THE PURPOSES OF GRAMMAR TEACHING 


1. The value of organized grammar as a school subject.—First of all, 
English grammar is to be taught as the grammar of English and to serve 
the purposes of instruction in English. It is no reasonable part of its 
function to teach facts of general grammar which are not specifically 
true of the English language or essential to its mastery—which are of 
value only as preparation for, or aid in, the study of foreign languages. 
The decision of the Committee on this point is fundamental to the entire 
discussion. It is suggested that real mastery of the minimal essentials 
suggested in this report will furnish a firmer basis for work in other 
languages than the attempt usually made to teach a large amount of 
French or Latin grammar in English, where it does not fit and is not 
necessary. 

2. The mastery of the sentence-—The greatest contribution which 
grammar study can make is to the mastery of the sentence: to unfailing 
recognition of the sentence unit in speech and writing, and to power 
of building clear, vigorous, and varied sentences and of interpreting 
niceties of syntax. It should therefore be the first and the chief purpose 
of this subcommittee to find out what topics of organized grammar study 
do contribute to sentence mastery in this large sense, and how and when 
they should be presented. It is worth specific note that such thorough- 
going study as the Committee recommends for this purpose has doubtless 
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other specific values in inducing conscious and logical thought about 
the forms and structures of English sentences. 

3. The problem of accepted usage.—Grammar is by general consent 
burdened with the entire problem of correct usage—that is, of correctness 
of inflections, concord, syntax, and idiom. Hence these topics have 
by common consent been left to this subcommittee. As will appear 
more clearly under the specific discussion of these points later, the prob- 
lems of establishing habits of correctness are: first to find out what 
present correct usage is, and then to drill pointedly and persistently for 
the establishment of each essential form in habit. This does not mean 
that grammar has no part to play in grouping correct forms for their 
readiest mastery and in giving a reason for them (where there is a 
reason; generally there is merely a quite empirical statement of the 
facts of current usage). The purpose of stating the point ‘in this way 
is to emphasize the relatively minor function of grammar in this divi- 
sion of the Committee’s study. 


Il. THE TOPICS OF GRAMMAR STUDY ESSENTIAL TO THESE PURPOSES 


1. The grammar of sentence mastery.—First, for the primary and 
most essential topic of grammar study, the mastery of sentences for un- 
failing sentence recognition, for developing power of building clear, 
forceful, and varied sentences, and for interpreting syntax, we need 
obviously to achieve first the sentence sense—unfailing recognition of 
sentences, and their proper indication in speech and particularly in 
writing. 

a) In primary schools (Grades I-VI). This establishment of a 
sentence sense should be particularly the business of the first six grades. 
It can be handled most surely and economically there. We have much 
to hope for in the results of the thoughtful work of Superintendent 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Massachusetts,’ Mr. J. J. Mahoney,? Miss Ida 
Vandergaw, primary supervisor at Oakland, California, and Miss Tall 
and Miss Crewe in the Baltimore County schools. They have shown 
that sentence mastery in both speech and writing can be achieved in 
the elementary grades without the use of any grammatical categories or 
principles whatever. Children are encouraged to speak a very few sen- 
tences about subjects which they know and about which they are spon- 
taneously interested in telling. They are helped to note and to mark by 
dropped voice and pause in oral work, without needless connectives, the 


1 Speaking and Writing English. Sanborn, 1917. 
? Standards in English. World Book Co. 
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end of each thing they tell. Similarly they are helped to write at 
first only two or three or four simple sentences, and are held to invariable 
correct marking of these. 

This study contributes to children’s power of limiting and organiz- 
ing what they would say, as well as to perception of the sentence as‘a 
unit. The experiment is likely to be successful in proportion as it leaves 
out of account, until the one fundamental is achieved, matters like 
division into paragraphs, comma rules, and the punctuation of direct 
discourse. Whoever would inform himself upon the problem of sentence 
mastery must know of this work and wherever possible see that it is given 
full trial under experimental conditions in all sorts of schools. So far 
as the Committee knows, precise measurements of results have not been 
made, but one cannot doubt that this attack provides the best solution 
of the problem. Sentence mastery must be begun, and it can be prac- 
tically completed, in the first six or seven grades; it should not remain 
as an outstanding problem even in junior high schools. It is obvious 
that this study is undertaken and carried through quite without the 
conventional apparatus of grammar study, though there seems no 
good reason for dodging grammatical terms—particularly subject, verb, 
modifier—where they may be useful. 

b) In the high school (particularly Grades VII-IX, with necessary 
reviews in the senior high school, especially in the last year). In decreas- 
ing measure as intelligent attack like this is made in the primary school, 
but at any rate just now and for a considerable time to come high schools 
will have to pay attention to the problem of sentence mastery. For this 
purpose they can most economically use a few fundamental topics in 
grammar which likewise seem essential to mastery of sentence con- 
struction (see p. 182): 

Topic 1. Recognition of the statement or clause; of subject, and of 
verb as asserting word. Through sharp distinction here between verb and 
verbal, which does not assert, and in no other way, pupils can learn to distin- 
guish consciously the clause from the phrase or other group of words." 

Topic 2. The dependent clause: subordinating conjunctions and rela- 
tive connectives, which by their mere presence render statements incapable of 
standing alone. 

Topic 3. A small list of co-ordinating conjunctions (and, but, for, yet, or, 
possibly so), which join independent statements so that they do not require 
separation by period or semicolon. 

*One member of the general Committee has proposed as a further essential: 


verbals distinguished as noun and as adjective. The necessity for this should be care- 
fully considered; but it is perhaps sufficiently covered by the topics given. 
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Of course nobody who has really taught these topics imagines that a 
mere holiday excursion is here planned. The job is one not of a few 
lessons, but of long and steadfast application made concrete by all sorts 
of examples, best of all by examples of non-sentences and comma 
sentences from the pupils’ own papers. 

These three topics, fully and not 75 per cent mastered, are proposed 
as fundamental and necessary, the minimum essentials of sentence 
recognition. Some may succeed in teaching all their pupils such mastery 
in high schools without using these topics and terms—though if the ideas 
are mastered the terms are apparently useful and innocuous. On the 
other hand, many teachers feel the need of other categories—classifica- 
tion of dependent clauses, of verbals, and of verbs and complements, 
for example. The topics “independent and dependent clause,” ‘“sub- 
ject and verb,” and “subordinating and co-ordinating conjunction”’ are 
here presented as unquestionably necessary for sentence wantery in high 
school, or, better, in Grades VII and VIII. 

For the desirable powers of sentence structure likely to be demanded 
by the rhetoric subcommittee the topics already listed are likewise funda- 
mental. One troublous topic in rhetoric, usually considered a prob- 
lem of dangling verbals and assumed to require much knowledge about 
verbals, has apparently quite another real basis in grammar. The 
sentence “At the age of six years my grandparents died”’ has all the 
difficulty of the ‘dangling participle,” but no verbal! Professor Baldwin 
has rightly diagnosed this trouble as “shift of sentence plan.’”* This 
diagnosis fits all cases of hanging participle or dangling verbal, and various 
other skewed constructions as well: 

On opening the door the odor of frying fish assailed my nostrils. 
Walking down the hall the parlor door is on the right. 


He was deaf, due to measles. 
While in the vestibule, the door slammed shut. 


The only grammatical topic that appears essential is recognition of 
the subject of a clause (Topic 1); we find that the same subject 
must be held to throughout the clause, or that any shift in subject 
means complete recasting. 

In addition, as a necessary basis for further details of structure, such 
as recognition of the tendency of pronouns and verbals to go astray and 
command of niceties of modifier placing and of parallel structure, it is 
probable that pupils need to know further grammar topics. 


* Writing and Speaking, p. 4. 
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Topic 4. Pronouns as distinct from nouns where they really are distinct— 
that is, have specific antecedents (the personal, demonstrative, and relative) .* 
Most other so-called pronouns are for all practical purposes indistinguishable 
from vague nouns like individual and thing and should be omitted from con- 
sideration (but see the discussion of possessives below, p. 186). 

Topic 5. Modifiers, traced always to what they modify, without regard 
- to whether the modifiers are word, phrase, or clause, verbal, attribute, or apposi- 
tive (cf. Topic 8). ; 


Syntactical study of this sort will make its contribution also to the 
power of understanding like constructions in what is heard and read, and 
so will give the essential backing to the power of reading and interpreta- 
tion. The prime essential here also appears to be power of discovering 
unerringly the subject and verb. Perhaps next in point of difficulty is 
tracing pronouns to their antecedents and modifiers to what they qualify. 
The topics already proposed apparently give all the aid that is essential 
in this region. 

2. The grammar of accepted usage.—This certainly is the most disputed 
district of the report. It has already been suggested.that, as compared 
with its great importance for sentence mastery, the function of grammar 
‘is distinctly minor here; for, in the first place, very few matters of correct 
usage are really touched at all by grammar topics, and, in the second 
place, grammar merely touches them. The only use of the few topics 
that do have a relation to correctness is to help discover what form is 
correct—between you and I, or me, for instance. In our preoccupation 
with grammar we for a long time lost to view the cardinal fact that this 
discovery is but the preliminary to mastery of the right form; yet nothing 
seemingly could be more obvious than the fact that this mastery is the 
objective, the one point of fundamental importance in the whole cam- 
paign. The fundamental value of grammar is its contribution to 
sentence-mastery. Compared with this its value as a means of teach- 
ing habitual correctness is relatively small. We must then make clear 
what processes really are essential for establishing correctness. 

What points of correct usage demand attention? 

a) Inflections. Conjugations and declensions are so far absent 
from English that, as recent studies have demonstrated, a very few forms, 
chiefly of irregular verbs, cause almost all the trouble in this field. The 
following have been made notorious by the violations discovered in the 


*It is not intended that the sub-classifications be taught, but merely that these 
kinds alone be taught as pronouns. 
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Boise, Kansas City, and other studies (the final report will contain 
bibliographies of these): 


did rose (imperfect) 

have done sit 

saw sat 

have seen sitting 

have gone have sat 

came have broken 

have come said (imperfect) 

lie (present and imperative) burst 

to lie have written 

lay (imperfect of Jie) have become 

lying have drunk 

have lain have rung 

took brought 

ought to have (past) have run 

shall I —? isn’t, aren’t, hasn’t, haven’t 
rise (present and imperative) (for ain’t) 

if... . had gone, or I wish . . . . had gone (for would have gone) 
if . . . . should (for would) 

if I were you . . . . (sharply emphasized contrary to fact) 


It is to be noted that not entire conjugations, but oftenest one or two 
forms only, cause trouble. 

Further universally difficult problems of inflection are (1) posses- 
sives of nouns and pronouns (noted by the Mechanics of Writing sub- 
committee) and (2) a very few irregular plurals really common (mothers- 
in-law, species [singular and plural], bases). 

b) The parallel problem of concord or agreement is even smaller in 
area. Aside from one or two stray forms like agreement of that and this 
with sort and kind, and of pronouns with antecedents like a person and 
everybody, the problem is practically confined to the third person present 
tense of verbs and the form you were. Some six type forms 


It doesn’t .... 

One of the menis.... 

There were six... . 

Neither John nor James seems to... . 
Either he or his father believes . . . . 
You were.... 


can be segregated as representing practically the whole verb difficulty. 
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c) Syntax presents a wider field of trouble and dispute. Notable 
sources of difficulty are: (1) proper case of pronouns after prepositions 
and copulative verbs; (2) shifting of functions of words—their appear- 
ance as more than one part of speech; particularly vexed is the question 
of distinguishing adjectives from adverbs, prepositions from conjunctions 
(like, most of all), pronouns from adjectives (them books); (3) proper 
expression of the negative. 

d) Finally, certain phrases are distinctly not idiomatic in present- 
day standard English in the United States—for instance, leave it go, lend 
for borrow, can I? for may I?, a aéroplane, got it off of John, was to 
the circus, to make breakfast. It will be observed that these shade off 
from points always handled by grammars to those more frequently 
credited to rhetoric. But all of them are utterly unrelated to grammati- 
cal topics and categories. These idioms do not belong in the report of 
_ this subcommittee and are mentioned in it only because they do not 
certainly belong elsewhere. 

It is desirable that these listings of fundamental difficulties with 
accepted usage be complete, and criticism is especially needed here. 

What matters should be let alone? It should hardly need to be said 
that if we really intend getting down to fundamentals it is necessary 
first to stop teaching a great mass of valueless distinctions and untrue 
dicta about correct usage: the usual distinctions between shall and 
will; the arbitrary condemnation of was in all if and as if clauses, of 
have got, and of get for receive, have, become, grow; the apostrophe plural; 
the long lists of unimportant irregular plurals and irregular verbs; 
and the almost wholly imaginary subjunctive conjugation, for example." 

Likewise, in all this it must be made quite clear that not all offenses 
against so-called correctness are equally heinous. For example, there 
are many gradations among double negatives, which are usually lumped 
together—from can’t help but think, which is perfectly idiomatic, to 
ain’t got none. Thus who is it for is a fact of cultivated, standard speech; 
probably none but the completely “schoolmastered” say anything else. 
Yet no grammarian makes any distinction between this standard form 
and the gross error between you and I. The only safety for the teacher, 
his sole way of making effective his teaching of fundamental matters, is to 
let matters of usage entirely alone until he has taken every means of 


* It seems reasonable to assume also that a minimal program cannot consider the 
endless special difficulties of teaching English to foreigners; this is a specific program 
to be worked out for many public schools in American cities. Here there is even more 
obvious need of minimal essentials, but not of the same essentials. 
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making sure that the “error” he attacks is really a violation of usage, 
not mere purist quibble, and that it is really so heinous as to justify 
long and urgent effort for its rooting out. 

3. The grammar of discovering correct forms.—As its contribution to 
the problem of establishing essential correct forms in our pupils’ speech 
and writing, the purpose of this section of the report is to ascertain 
which topics of organized grammar can be made helpful in discovering 
what form is correct. 

a) In matters of inflection (p. 184) the teaching of correct pos- 
sessive forms is generally assumed to require as a grammar topic the 
subject “possessives.” But the real task is (1) discovery of the cor- 
rect possessive forms for nouns and for pronouns, and then (2) drill 
unceasing, sharpened as far as possible by real motive, for permanent 
establishment of these correct forms in habit. For this no grammatical 
topic whatever is of any use. For teaching the really inflected possessives 
we must distinguish the pronouns so inflected: its, whose, yours, ours, 
hers, his, theirs. This slightly extends Topic 4 (p. 183). In the same 
way pupils must learn to capitalize proper nouns and adjectives. This, 
however, is not a grammar topic; it is again a task of discovering cor- 
rect forms and then mastering their use through drill. 

This is also true of the rest of the problem of inflections. Verb 
conjugations are not needed, but specific wrong forms must be replaced 
through drill with right ones. The teaching of transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs is usually assumed as necessary for dealing with troublesome 
forms of lie. This, however, seems more than doubtful, since we need 
only establish the four or five right uses of lie. The verb lay causes no 
trouble if let alone, but dragging it in for comparison merely complicates 
matters beyond extrication. This applies also to the correct form teach 
instead of Jearn. Certainly no grammatical category helps distinguish 
leave from let, but the right idiom simply must be drilled home (see the 
dictionary record on leave [for let] me alone). For the subjunctives of 
current usage we need no grammatical terminology and definition, but 
must teach the essential idioms noted (p. 184). The situation is pre- 
cisely the same with the mistakes, common in writing, could of, wouldn’t 
of, and the like. 

For sharpening the usually blurred distinction between the past and 
the present perfect tenses we need the topic, again entailing drill: 

Topic 6. Tense: past (specified time), distinguished from pluperfect, 
or past perfect (time before that specified in the imperfect), and from the 
present perfect (indefinite, repeated, or continuous time). 


[ 
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This, however, has apparently nothing to do with disentangling such 
forms as saw and have seen, which again need merely be marked as cor- 
rect and then hammered in. 

b) Concord too is taught rather by drill on the type examples noted 
(p. 184) than by grammatical principles and explanation. Indeed, there 
is no explanation to give save that specific forms have become ac- 
cepted in cultivated use. The sole grammatical concept needed for 
the bulk of the difficulties is the first already noted as essential (Topic 1), 
the subject. This must of course be pursued rigorously into unfailing 
discovery of the actual subject, however concealed by modifiers or 
inversions. But the common assumption that learning to use he is 
demands knowledge of person, number, tense, principal parts, mood, and 
much besides is simply not justified by classroom experience. The 
concord of this and that also must be mastered by drill. The topic 
“pronouns” (Topic 4) already has discovered the grammatical basis 
necessary for pronoun agreement, though it gives no hint of the long and 
arduous attention that actual mastery of the correct forms requires. 

c) Syntax difficulties center chiefly about prepositions, predicate 
adjectives and nouns, and forms for the negative. 

Topic 7. Prepositions, impossible to define, with their dim shading off into 
conjunctions, form a topic most difficult to teach as a formal category. We 
can and must, however, have tireless drill on standard forms—between you 
and me and the like—auntil they are completely automatic. 


It is probably true here, as at so many places in the grammar controversy, 
that the thing is very simple if approached in a quite untechnical way. 
A three-year-old at a friend’s house gravely informs me, ‘‘‘ With you and 
me’ is always correct.” Is not all that she requires for mastery of the 
abstruse “topic” the inclusion of further examples, especially of trouble- 
some examples from the border line? And this without definitions or 
other logical paraphernalia, certainly. For instance, if we are to wage 
war against like for as and as if we must resolutely include it here and 
drill tirelessly. The rule “‘ Never use a verb after like” helps more than 
topics or definitions. 

The predicate-adjective difficulty is commonly assumed to require 
elaborate teaching of classifications of verbs into transitive and intransi- 
tive, copulative, or complete, of active and passive voice, and of object 
and numerous complements. Practically it develops that we have to 
add and teach a single topic: 

Topic 8. The distinction between adjectives, modifying nouns, and 
adverbs. The topic “modifiers” (5) is here extended; we must test whether 
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a given word modifies verb, subject, or some other word. Of course the facts 
that many words (slow, quick, then, etc.) are both adjective and adverb, and 
that in many cases it is possible to understand a word as modifying either noun 
or verb (“‘Stonehedge stood out blackly” [Hardy]; “seeing my aunt safely on 
the train,” etc.) must not be overlooked. 


Likewise the case of pronouns as predicate nominatives need require 
nothing whatever of terminology or of principles. The form occurs only 
after is or was (practically never even with other forms of to be). We 
need then to teach merely such specific idioms as seem essential— 
it was they and the like—explaining that the word after the verb is 
identical with the subject, and then drill sufficiently to establish the 
usage in habit.? 

For other matters of syntax no grammatical rule appears at all 
helpful. The double negative is merely a vulgar form—where it is vulgar 
—not an ambiguous one. We must simply point out the cultured equiva- 
lent for ain’t got none, and then drill. Likewise for establishing good 
colloquial idioms in place of gross forms like those cited above (p. 185) 
the method is merely to discover the standard form and to campaign 
unceasingly for its establishment. Grammatical categories are altogether 
valueless here. 


Ill. SUMMARY OF ESSENTIAL TOPICS IN GRAMMAR 


The following topics of organized grammar study have been suggested 
in this report as probably essential for the purposes here assumed as 
governing: 

Topic 1. Clause; subject and verb (distinguished as asserting word only; 
no classification)—for sentence mastery. 

Topic 2. Dependent clause; subordinating conjunction and relative con- 
nectives—for sentence mastery. 

Topic 3. Co-ordinating conjunctions (and, but, for, yet, or, so) dis- 
tinguished from adverbs like then, therefore, however—for sentence recognition. 

Topic 4. Pronouns for coherence and for possessive inflection. 

Topic 5. Modifiers, clearly traced to what they modify—for coherence 
(cf. Topic 8). 

Topic 6. Past and present perfect tenses—for distinction in meaning. 

Topic 7. Prepositions—for correct usage: distinction from conjunctions; 
objective case of pronouns. 

Topic 8. Adjectives and adverbs—distinguished for correctness. 


One member of the subcommittee is inclined to recommend that the topics 
“transitive and intransitive verbs” and “passive voice” be included in the final. 
report. This also should be carefully weighed. 
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IV. WHERE THESE MINIMAL TOPICS SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


The topics suggested in this report need to be fully—not 75 per cent— 
mastered, best in the junior high school; and they can of course be so 
mastered. Probably classes for specific review should be provided in the 
last year of high school. 


This report, it must be kept in mind, presents what may be accepted 
as unquestionably fundamental and essential in organized grammar for 
all pupils who complete the English requirement, in whatever type of 
school or course. Possibly essential points of structure or of idiom have 
been omitted, and other topics may have to be supplied. Whoever can 
lodge specific objection to points in the report or to its basic assumptions 
and back his contentions with definite argument will greatly serve the 
cause of the Essentials Committee. 

BERNARD M. SHERIDAN 
Lawrence, Mass. 
ALLEN Cross 
Greeley, Colo. 
Mrs. G. B. Scorr? 
- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EarL HuDELSON 
Bloomington, Indiana 
STERLING A. LEONARD, Chairman 
New York, N.Y. 


* Mrs. Scott feels that this report should contain less discussion of the purposes 
of grammar teaching and a more detailed working outline of the grammar to be 
taught. She suggests that the report of the National Joint Committee on Uniform 
Grammatical Nomenclature has already furnished a satisfactory catalogue of the 
grammatical facts useful to our children. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


PUSHING OUT THE CIRCUMFERENCE! 


When I picked up the newspaper the other morning, I turned first 
to an account of the decision of the school authorities to drop German 
from the high school, after a stormy protest from the enraged citizenry. 
I had heard all of the conversations rehearsed by excited auditors and 
had talked it over volubly with the teachers. I knew all about it. 
Yet it was the first article I read in the paper. 

I read next an article on the Liberty Loan banquet. One of my small 
pupils, who had sold a remarkable number of bonds, was honored by this 
gathering, and the paper related it. The article contained no surprises, 
for I had been told of the luncheon in detail by some of the workers and 
had bought one of the bonds which swelled Fred’s total. 

Why did I do it? Why does everyone else do the same, read first 
what he already knows? Because that is human nature. Nothing is 
so absorbingly interesting as our own doings and our own people. When 
we are in school we read the football stories; when we teach we take 
pedagogical journals; when we are in business we read the business 
stories in the Saturday Evening Post. You have just stopped taking the 
Youth’s Companion; I have just begun to take the English Journal. I 
am the center of my own circle; each one of you is the center of yours. 
That is human, and there is nothing to object to init. All the education 
in the world will not change it. 

But where is the circumference? [If it is so close to the center that 
they cannot be told apart, you have a pretty small circle, a narrow hori- 
zon, and you are called “narrow-minded” and “provincial.” We are 
living in our particular town in our particular state in the year 1918, and 
we are interested in our families and our school friends. We ought to 
be; we cannot be too much interested in the people who are close to us. 
We read about them in the paper and we read books and magazines which 
remind usof them. All well and good. I would not changeit. But you 
must not stop there. Your circumference is too near the center. Push 
out that circumference until it encircles other people than your friends, 
other places than home, other times than today. After you have read 


t The author of this bright little essay on the reading of books explains that this 
is what she says somewhat less formally to her classes.—Ep1Tor. 
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Penrod read Tom Sawyer; after you have read Tom Sawyer read David 
Copperfield. You can push out your circumference quickly and roundly 
by reading. Open the covers of the right books and you can find any 
people you choose, any country or any time you desire. 

First of all, let us think of the people whom you have come to know 
by reading. Some of you, of course, are able more easily to see these 
book persons as real and substantial, but all of you recognize and remem- 
ber their individual traits, just as you come to know the special qualities 
of your friends and, alas, your teachers. Tom Sawyer is as living as 
most of your boy friends, more living than most of your teachers. I 
take peculiar pleasure in referring frequently in class to the pranks of 
Tom and Huckleberry Finn, just to see the smile that spreads over the 
faces when the boys whitewash the fence, cure their warts, win Bibles 
at Sunday school, and attend their own funeral. He is real, Tom 
Sawyer, to everyone of you and he has given youfun. Penrod and Willie 
Baxter, new in the world of fiction, are known to you too. More than 
one of you has laughed to me over Willie’s imitation of Sidney Carton, 
“He loved as I love, getting no return”’; “It is a far nobler thing that 
Ido.” Moreover, you enjoyed it so much because you knew the original, 
Sidney Carton himself. He has identity for you and you will never 
forget him. 

Nor will you forget Shylock, the cruel, pathetic old Jew, nor the 
noble Brutus, nor Gratiano of the “‘skipping spirit.” No matter how 
long you live or how much else you forget, a mention of Hawkeye will 
remind you of the scout, our old friend of Freshman days. Magua 
too will stay with you, that inexpressible villain. And speaking of 
villains, the haughty Templar will not fade from your memories very 
quickly. Long after you have forgotten how to extract cube root or 
find the blood pressure of an artery, the name of Rebecca or of Roderick 
Dhu will arouse definite recollections. How many of you ever heard 
of Robinson Crusoe, Robin Hood, Richard of the Lion’s Heart? Unan- 
imous? Ofcourse. It couldn’t be different. 

Dickens maintains his perennial interest because of the perpetual 
freshness of his people. In these moving-picture days the stories of 
Dickens seem rather slow, but his characters still entertain and delight 
us. When I handed you one day a picture of a group of Dickens folk, 
those of you who were fortunate enough to have read about them 
elbowed one another out of the way in your eagerness to find Mr. Micaw- 
ber, little Nell, Jerry Cruncher, Sary Gamp, Dick Swiveler, Uriah Heep, 
and Mr. Pickwick. 
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A number of you have told me that you would like to travel, to see 
the rest of the world. ‘“ Why?’ I have often asked you. “Don’t you 
like it here?” “It is always the same,” you tell me. Then travel; 
travel today and tomorrow and always, and travel wherever you please. 
Not all of you can have train travel; none of you can have it just when 
you wish; but all of you can travel right at home, in a chair, with a book. 
Thus entraining, you can do more than travel in space, go you never so 
far: you can travel in time. No train can do that for you; a book 
transports you without the slightest trouble. Now I have never been 
in India, in Alaska, in the mountains, in the desert, in Jerusalem; I 
have never seen a chariot race, the eruption of a volcano, a chain gang, 
the flood of a river, a buried city in the jungle; I have never escaped 
from a prison camp in Germany by flying in an airship over the battle 
lines. That is, in the flesh. I doubt, however, if I could receive more 
definite impressions of these experiences and places were they present 
to my senses than I have received from books. Some of these books 
were The Jungle Book, The Call of the Wild, Ramona, The Light That 
Failed, Ben Hur, The Last Days of Pompeii, Les Misérables, The Mill 
on the Floss. When I was traveling abroad I found the greatest pleasure 
in visiting places already familiar to me through stories. Millions of 
tourists have gone to Verona because Juliet lived there and they could 
see her tomb. Lived there? Oh no, but in Shakespeare’s play; and 
Shakespeare, even, had never been in Verona. 

Let us go over our high-school reading list and see how far and how 
widely we have journeyed away from our home town in 1918. The Last 
of the Mohicans took us to New York state before the Revolution, when 
the French and the English were disputing the possession of the northern 
woods and the Indians were played off against one another. Then we 
went to romantic mediaeval England, at the time of the Crusades, when 
the outlaws roamed Sherwood Forest, when the cruel Templars were 
overthrown, when brave knights fought for fair damsels and were 
imprisoned in grim dungeons. Through The Merchant of Venice we 
were present when the magnificent merchants of the Italian Renaissance 
persecuted the hated Jews and disaster was averted by the lady with the 
golden hair. Next we lived with Silas Marner in rural England a 
hundred years ago, with its narrowness, its simplicity, and its sorrows. 
In The Lady of the Lake we saw the Highlands of Scotland in the sixteenth 
century, where desperate bandits fought with the brave king. Julius 
Caesar took us to Rome centuries ago and showed us how the issues of 
our own day were fought out between great men. The Idylls of the 
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King, of dateless time, the undying days of chivalry and faith, enriched 
our memories with Lancelot and Galahad. The Tale of Two Cities 
brought us into the heart of the French Revolution, and we stormed the 
Bastille, witnessed the ferocity of the guillotine, and shuddered at the 
ceaseless knitting. Think of the travels in time and space that Macbeth, 
Lord Clive, Walden, Joan of Arc, Kenilworth, The Prince and the Pauper, 
The Spectator Papers, have given you. The circumference has been 
enlarged not inconsiderably. 

I read first, as I told you, about school and Fred. Quite naturally. 
There was nothing to object to in that. But should I have stopped 
there? No, I read about politics and the war, about people I had never 
seen, and about places I had never been. Within in the compass of a 
few minutes, my circle, with my chair as its center, stretched north to 
Canada, south to Brazil, east to Flanders, west to Japan. Reading does 
that for all of you. You cannot help being the center of the circle, but 


push out the circumference. 
KATHERINE MACMAHON 
HicH ScHooi 
BLoomincTon, ILL. 


A PEARL' 


In the deep sea there lies a pearl; 

In the woodland a violet blue, 

On the mountain high, a rose, 
And in my heart—you. 


To the diver the sea gives up its pearl; 

At my touch the violet bends its head; 

O’er the mount the rose leaves scattered lie, 
And you—are dead. 


Yet in the deep more pearls shall glisten, 
Violets nod in springtime’s dew; 
And the rose leaves breathe again, dear, 


Memories of you. 
L. HerMINIA ELLIs 


*Miss Alice S. Botkin, Central High School, Washington, D.C., says that this 
was a spontaneous, unrequired composition inspired by an old Spanish song of which 
the pupil remembered but a single line. Printed without alteration. 


EDITORIAL 


The English Journal, during the seven years of its existence, has 
stood consistently for more vital aims and more informal methods 
in English teaching. By providing a medium of 
discussion and of publicity for new ideas and adven- 
tures in teaching it has, we hope, been of material 
assistance in hastening the new day. Of the loaves and fishes the 
Journal has had very little to say. Some of our readers think it 
has had too little tosay. Our defense is that, in the first place, the 
magazine is read mainly by teachers rather than school officers. 
The place to fight the battle for good working conditions and 
adequate remuneration is where those who collect funds and 
disburse them are gathered together. 

Nevertheless the Journal recognizes the pressure of the times. 
Wages and profits have advanced while salaries have not—certainly 
not in equal proportions. The quality of the personnel of the 
teaching profession is threatened by the greater rewards offered 
elsewhere. In short, educational advancement is conditioned by 
adequate pay. It is mere common sense to recognize the fact. 
The columns of the Journal will be open therefore to any contri- 
butions which offer needed information, which suggest ways and 
means, or which cultivate sound public sentiment. We believe 
that the workman is worthy of his hire and that the people of the 
country are not yet awake to the fact that that hire, in the case of 
teachers, is in general painfully inadequate. 


The Workman 
and His Hire 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 


The Detroit English Club publishes its calendar for the year in a 
neat folder, which also shows the names of officers and standing com- 
mittees. The calendar is as follows: January 25, “Demonstration of 
Oral English in the Grades,’’ Miss Clara Beverly, supervisor of English 
in the grades; February 15, “ Poetry and Freedom,” E. L. Miller, North- 
western High School; March 1s, ‘‘ Demonstration of Oral English in the 
High School,” Miss Flora Anderson, Southeastern High School; April 
19, ““A People’s Theater,” F. G. Tompkins, Central High School; 
May 17, “Detroit’s Future as an Art Center,” Leonard Cline, of the 
Detroit News. The standing—and really active—committees are (1) 
Junior High School Research, (2) Senior High School Research, (3) 
Junior College Research, (4) Speech Research, (5) Elementary School 
Research, and (6) Library Research. During the past year the member- 
ship has doubled, and yet they are conducting a fresh membership 


campaign. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


English teachers and school librarians within hailing distance of 
Boston are fortunate in the opportunities presented by the Saturday 
Book Conferences. These conferences are conducted by the New 
England Association of School Librarians in co-operation. with the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls and are designed to bring to the notice of 
those interested books of definite value to boys and girls. The com- 
mittee in charge presents a most attractive list of subjects to be dealt 
with by men and women whose experiences have qualified them to speak 
with authority on the topics assigned. Opportunity is given at the close 
of each talk for discussion and examination of the books mentioned by 
the speaker. The conference has already given or arranged for these 
topics: ‘War Books for Peace Times,”’ “ High-School Fiction,” “French 
Books for Young Americans,” ‘Travel and the Sea,” “Books of Other 
Countries,’ and “Summer Reading.” 
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OUR BRITISH COUSINS 


In connection with the annual general meeting of the Modern 
Language Association (British) at University College, London, there 
were two sessions of the English Association. One of these, a joint 
meeting with the other four associations represented on the Council for 
Humanistic Studies, namely, the Classical, Geographical, Historical, 
and Modern Language Associations, was presided over by the Right 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P., president of the Board of Education. The 
chief address was by Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., F.B.A., chairman of 
the Council for Humanistic Studies, on “Co-operation in Educational 
Progress.” The other session was, as is common there, given over to a 
scholarly lecture, this time on “Sir Walter Raleigh,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, C.B., LL.D. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATION 


Professor Elwood, of the University of Missouri, is well known for 
his valuable discussions upon the social phases of education. In the 
February number of the Educational Review he writes interestingly of the 
“Reconstruction of Education upon a Social Basis.’”’ In his view social 
reconstruction is a serious business upon which we are forced to enter. 
We must build, moreover, not merely for the social present, but even 
more for the social future. America must face the task of leadership in 
civilization for many years to come. The question, then, as to what 
education is of most worth is pressing. Professor Elwood holds that 
language-study, particularly the study of English, is fundamental. 
There must be the possibility of perfect communication. In the second 
place, there must be wide and profound study of social life. Even in the 
grades simplified studies of our home life, community life, industry, 
government, history, and national ideals are possible. These in essence 
are training in moral ideals. Finally, socialized education must make 
adequate provision for vocational training conceived in a broad sense as 
applying to all workers and as involving first of all the ideal of service. 


PROBLEMS OF SECURING PEACE 


The president of the League to Enforce Peace, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
of Harvard University, sets forth in the Civic Federation Review of 
January 25 his views as to how the League of Nations should be organ- 
ized. He passes in review the difficulties of establishing the new nations 
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and preventing future wars. He meets objections to the League of 
Nations by pointing out that it is no argument to contend that the league 
cannot be perfect from the beginning. Neither will it interfere with our 
sovereignty. Congress will not be bound either to declare war or to make 
peace. It will have simply provided for it the basis upon which to do 
either. The essence of the idea of a League of Nations is that the 
peoples who wish to be orderly must get together and as fast as possible 
bring into their circle those who for the present show signs of wishing 
to be disorderly. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH 


In the Classical Journal for October, 1918, appeared an article which 
has much more of meat in it for English teachers than the numerous pleas 
for the study of Latin which have recently been made. The writer, 
Miss Jennie Green, of the State Normal School at Kirksville, Missouri, 
describes her attempt to give a short course in English derivatives in 
connection with Latin. She had discovered that of the nineteen 
thousand Latin students in Missouri only two thousand go beyond the 
second year. It seemed to her, therefore, practical wisdom to plan for 
the seventeen thousand rather than for the two thousand. She found 
very little material available for her course and believes that textbooks 
should be prepared to aid teachers, inasmuch as comparatively few Latin 
teachers have had the opportunity of broad courses providing the neces- 
sary philological training for a sound teaching of derivatives. 


ENGLISH IN THE PHILIPPINES 


With October, 1918, the Philippine Journal of Education, a new 
monthly magazine, began publication. In this number appeared an 
interesting article on “ The Filipino Teacher of English in the Secondary 
Schools,” by Paul L. Pearl, who gives the course on the teaching of 
English in the University of the Philippines. Professor Pearl’s ideals are 
both national and educational. First, he believes the teaching of English 
should give the Filipino people a working language tending to unify the 
several peoples who are at present shut off from one another by lack of a 
medium of communication. The educational ideal refers to the develop- 
ment of character and the socialization of the individual student. 
Composition and literature, if properly taught, will make the student 
think better and feel better. The entire article breathes the spirit of 
present-day English teaching as applied to the special conditions of 
the Philippines. Perhaps in a future number of the English Journal 
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Professor Pearl may tell somewhat more in detail about English work 
in the Islands. 


A WASHINGTON-LAFAYETTE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN FRANCE 


Readers of the English Journal will be interested in hearing about 
the proposed plans for a Washington-Lafayette School for Boys in 
France. The proposal is set forth by Henry F. Osborn in School and 
Society for February 8. Mr. Osborn had access to the minutes of a 
meeting held in Paris last March and presents these with a brief comment 
of his own. In general the object of the school seems to be to set up in 
Paris an example of the American method of instruction. What this 
method is conceived to be is set forth by M. Buisson, commissioner of 
education in France, who declared that in America pupils do not listen 
to a course, they participate in it—they do something. 


ONE MALADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE WORK 


Further testimony as to the need of professional training for would-be 
college teachers appears in an article by L. W. Webb in School and Society 
of February 1. The writer, after having lectured to his class on the 
necessity of scientific procedure in educational work, requested the 
students to write a brief paper on the topic, “If the Past Got Along 
without Scientific Education, Why Do We Need It?” The best paper 
was handed in by a young lady who had taught two years. She was 
graduated at the head of her class from a leading state university. 
When she got into the practical work of teaching, however, she very soon 
found that the game was a new one. She did not understand children 
nor modern educational methods, and therefore simply tried to get the 
children through the textbook by the end of the year. She came to the 
conclusion that if every other profession demands a thoroughly scientific 
preparation, education is probably no exception. One who has had no 
professional training may learn a great deal by practical experience, but 
meantime it is very hard on the children. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Nation of Saturday, February 8, prints im extenso General 
Smuts’s plan for a League of Nations.—Recent bulletins of the Bureau 
of Education at Washington are entitled as follows: ‘Teaching American 
Ideals through Literature,” by Henry Neumann; “ Educational Directory 
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of 1918-19”; ‘‘Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education as Set Forth 
by the N.E.A. Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion”; “American Agricultural Colleges,’ by Chester D. Jarvis; “ Voca- 
tional Guidance and the Public Schools,” by W. Carson Ryan, Jr.; and 
“Manual of Educational Legislation.”—-The Department of University 
Extension of the Board of Education of Massachusetts issues an interest- 
ing pamphlet on “English for American Citizenship” as a general guide 
to those developing work in Americanization—The Department of 
Educational Investigation of the Public Schools of Boston has issued an 
account of the organization and administration of intermediate schools 
in that city —The General Education Board, 60 Broadway, New York, 
has issued an exhaustive survey of the Gary Public Schools, made by 
Abraham Flexner, Frank P. Bachman, George D. Strayer, and others.— 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education issues as recent pamphlets, 
“Factory Wood-Working Trades,” “Forestry Pursuits,” “The Practice 
of Medicine as a Vocation,” “The Metal Trades,” “‘ Army Occupations,” 
‘Automobile Maintenance and Service,’ and “Employment Manage- 
ment.”—Teachers in the city high schools would find much that is 
suggestive in a new periodical published in Detroit called The Day’s Work. 
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REVIEWS 


TODAY’S SHORT STORIES ANALYZED 


Professor Neal in his preceding work, Short-Stories in the Making, 
contributed a labor-saving invention to the discussion of the short-story 
(printed with a hyphen) by suggesting for it the term “conte,” the 
meaning of which may be understood independently of hyphens; and 
this was done before hyphenated names had fallen into general disfavor. 
Further than that, his work showed keenness and thorough analysis and 
teaching availability of the type specifically useful in the academic 
practice for which the book was intended. The present work’ is a 
continuation and application of the principles of the former one, although 
it may be used independently. 

It is notably true, as observed in the Preface, that no treatise or 
method relating to short-story writing can stand unmodified for more 
than a few years at longest; while fundamentals may remain unchanged, 
the details of applying them shift from year to year and almost from 
month to month. This book is therefore of special interest and value 
because it deals, technically and minutely and yet with striking clearness, 
with the practice of short-story writing as exemplified in publications of 
the preceding few months. All art successfully practiced in story writing, 
apart from personal and subjective considerations, must depend for its 
guidance upon the study of the short-stories that are written from day to 
day; and perhaps one of the most useful features of Professor Neal’s 
book is that it leads students from the study of itself to the direct study 
of the live first-hand data upon which the book is and all other such 
books must be based, so that it tends to train the writer away from 
dependency upon sources of authority to see for himself the nature of 
conditions as they change, and to stimulate his initiative in meeting 
them. It is sound in theory and skilful in application, useful for any 
teacher or student of the subject, and perhaps even more useful for those 
who are compelled to practice without direct personal guidance of any 


kind. 


* Today's Short Stories Analyzed. By Robert Wilson Neal, A.M. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1918. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Vocational English. By Witttam R. Bow.tn and Georce L. Marsa. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. Pp. 396. 


A high-school text which stresses the English used in business but not business 


practice as such. Distinctly promising. 

Reading: Its Nature and Development. By CHARLES HUBBARD Jupp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. 192. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph, Vol. I1, No. 4. 

The Handwriting Movement: A Study of the Motor Factors of Excellence in 
Penmanship. By FRANK N. FREEMAN. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1918. Pp. 169. Supplementary Educational Monograph, Vol. I, 
No. 3. 

Sentences and Thinking. By NoRMAN FOERSTER and J. M. STEADMAN, Jr., 
Durham, N.C. The Seeman Printery, 1918. Pp. 31. 

A college drill course in the sentence. 

Newspaper Writing in High Schools. By N. L. Furnt. Lawrence, Kan.: 
Department of Journalism Press, University of Kansas, 1918. Pp. 70. 
For sale by Lloyd Adams Noble, New York. 

Hints to Officers on Giving Commands. By S. S. Curry. Boston: School of 
Expression, 1918. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Principles of Expressive Reading. By Otar M. Norwie. Boston: The 
Gorham Press, 1918. Pp. 190. $1.50. 

A somewhat technical teatise on the use of the voice. 

Home Life around the World. By Grorce A. Mrrick. With illustrations 
from original photographs by Burton Holmes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 163. 

A geographical reader for the fourth grade made up of personal narratives. 

Excellent study questions are appended to each chapter. 

The Outdoor Book. By Zoe MEYER. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1918. 
Pp. 123. 

A charmingly illustrated “nature’’ reader for the second school year. 

Merry Christmas Entertainments. Edited by C.SINDELAR. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1918. Pp. 160. 

Father Thrift and His Animal Friends. By Josepu C. SINDELAR. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1918. Pp. 128. $0.50. 

A supplementary reader for second and third grades. 
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The History of Henry Fielding. By Writpur L. Cross. Published in three 
volumes. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. 

A definitive biography adequately printed and illustrated. 

Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation. By FREDERICK E. 
Prerce. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 342. $3.00. 
Studies of the minor authors in English literature during the period of 1789 to 

1830 and the social life of which they were a part. 

The Cambridge History of American Literature. Vol. II. Edited by Wirrt1AM 
PETERFIELD TRENT, JOHN ERSKINE, STUART P. SHERMAN, and CARL VAN 
Doren. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1918. Pp. 658. $3.50. 

A third volume to complete the work will appear shortly. 
Danie. By Henry Dwicut SEpGWIcK. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


Pp. 187. $1.50. 
An interpretation of Dante’s spiritual message. 


CHOOSING A PLAY 
NORTHWESTERN 
tay sed ond ent” TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


act plays on the market. Graded list of plays. Sugges- 
interes in dramatic production. rice 45 cents. a ading ency inthe ‘est 
Address the author or the H. W. Wilson Co., Publishers ied 

958 University Ave., New York City 


Enroll now for mid-year emergency 
vacancies and for 1919-20. Write 


immediately for free circular. 


Public School Methods 


NEW EDITION BOISE - - - IDAHO 
Made by the Nation’s Greatest Educators 
and the Best Known Teaching Authorities Send for our Descriptive Educational 
— Catalogue. Contains text and reference 
q ng books for elementary schools, high schools, normal 
fo thee clusiveuse of tea schools, colleges, and universities. Free on request 
Daily, weekly and monthly lesson plans ersity hicago 
together with methods, plans, devices of Frees 


and material, are furnished forevery grade 
from the kindergarten to and including 


intendents will fad the work very helptal ||] READING REPORTS 


in preparing their courses of study. Every 
live, progressive, wide-awake teacher or 
supervisor will want to have access to 
this indispensable work. 


Write Today for Free Brochure 


Onrequest we will be glad to send ‘anthony Bang page 
brochure, —— specimen lessons, type stud- 
ies and beautiful color plates from the work itself. 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, INC. 
59 East Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 


By SUSAN S. SHERIDAN, Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of English 
New High School 


Improved outlines and amplified questions 
with a carefully compiled list of books and vo- 
cational readings. Blanksand reading matter 
are well bound. Send 35c for sample copy. 
We are glad to publish special school forms. Write us, 


BOOK STOR RE 


pats. 219-221 ELM ST. NEW-HA' 


